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The sobriety of physics has been reafirmed recently by Mr. 
Henshaw Ward who insists that science has not gone mys- 
tical. With certain persuasiveness he has left in our minds 
a suspicion that Professor Eddington, whose Gifford Lectures 
have raised a gust of controversy, has been darkly guilty of 
betraying the integrity of common sense and his calling in the 
somewhat questionable interest of piety. It is even hinted that 
in all probability the Plumian professor of astronomy in the 
University of Cambridge ought to be spanked like a naughty 
boy and put in a corner as a warning to others who might be 
inclined to yield to similar temptation. For a scientist to be 
mystical, it seems, is shameful enough; but for him to find in 
science itself some encouragement for his idiosyncrasy is un- 
forgivable. Exhorting us to hold fast to the impregnable ideals 
of traditional physics, Mr. Ward has said a number of inter- 
esting things as well in praise of the saintliness of scientists 
and in dispraise of the logical vulgarity of religionists. Here 
indeed is a tempting challenge, and I shall accept it with a view 
of indicating what I consider to be a certain grave obscurantism 
in his thought which ought not to exist at the present time 
when the forces of intelligent science and religion are exhib- 
iting an entente cordiale obviously resulting from their mu- 
tual coming of age. 

If Mr. Ward is violently opposed to mysticism in science, 
he is at the same time quite fond of it in discourse. Displaying 
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unusual tenderness for the words ‘“‘common sense” and ‘‘cau- 
sality,” and unusual loathing for ‘mysticism’ which he re- 
gards as something villainous, he is nevertheless content to 
leave obscure exactly what is meant by these very ambiguous 
terms. He is certain that science is the quintessence of com- 
mon sense, but we are not enlightened as to what common 
sense means. He is sure that science is not mystical, but we are 
not informed as to what being mystical connotes. He insists 
that the basis of science is the notion of cause and effect, but 
we remain in ignorance as to what these words signify. Such 
words as these which are sprinkled generously through his 
exposition are in need of careful definition, and in the absence 
of such one finds it difficult to determine whether Mr. Ward’s 
lance has slain a lion, as he is confident of having done, or 
merely has impaled a shadow. I am quite convinced that the 
plausibility of his attack upon Professor Eddington in partic- 
ular, and religionists in general, rests upon the obscurity of 
the words by which he means to beat them down. 


To declare, as Mr. Ward does, that science is governed 
by common sense and religion is not, is equivalert to stating 
that science is governed by abracadabra and religion is not. 
I do not mean to be flippant in saying this. Reach for the 
nearest volume concerning the theory of knowledge on your 
library shelves, and you will be reminded that common sense, 
aside from certain general convictions about our being im- 
mersed in a world, and about other people like ourselves liv- 
ing in it, is irresponsible, fickle and changing, and, worst of all, 
self-contradictory. For an intelligent man to accept as authen- 
tic the leadings of what is ordinarily meant by common sense 
is like a person jumping out of his skin or a rich man squeez- 
ing himself through the eye of a needle. It is much easier to 
talk about it than to do it. Common sense has little respecta- 
bility either for philosophers or scientists. To put it rather 
bluntly, common sense is mostly nonsense. 


If, however, we are to understand by common sense a cer- 
tain sharpened use of our wits which comes from the chal- 
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lenges of living, a certain honest facing of facts and a kind of 
splendid integrity of mind by which intelligent people attempt 
to penetrate life’s illusions, then it is alike the property of sci- 
ence and of religion. If it is common sense to declare, as science 
does, that tables and books and mountains, like nets, are most- 
ly nothing but holes, or that Mr. Pickwick’s nose is only a 
crinkle in space-time (sic, mysticism ?), it is also common sense 
to declare, as religion does, that if human life has as its ulti- 
mate significance merely the fertilizing of trees and grass, we 
are of all beings “the most miserable.’’ When we declare that 
common sense is the basis of science we are manifestly stat- 
ing a truism or we are saying what is patently false. If we load 
up the notion of common sense with any special kind of dogma 
we are accusing science of being prejudiced. And prejudice 
does not keep house with intellectual honesty. Science cannot 
serve two mistresses. 


Before we examine in detail just what Mr. Ward may 
mean when he asserts that science, as opposed to religion, is 
common sense, it is important that we consider with care his 
claim of the saintliness of science. Have scientists been free 
always from human weaknesses? Has science escaped unwar- 
ranted dogmas and prejudices? Is it true, as Mr. Ward has 
assured us, that contemporary science is not “different in pur- 
pose and nature from what it has always been’? Histories of 
the subject answer with an emphatic negative. To declare that 
the ideals of science are what they have been always is an un- 
fortunate mixing of the true and the false. That is true only 
in the precise sense that it is true to assert that Augustinian 
Christianity and liberal modernist Christianity are one in 
purpose and nature. Contemporary science involves the same 
gazing at sense experience, the same attempt to reduce it to 
intellectual order, that it has always involved. But, like the 
last states of Lazarus and Dives, there is also a vast differ- 
ence. Nineteeth century physics, strictly speaking was funda- 
mentalist, while twentieth century physics is modernist. In 
the titles of such books as ““America comes of age” and ‘‘Re- 
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ligion coming of age” we have a suggestion of the dramatic 
transformation which has occurred all along the line in the 
contemporary world. And science is no exception. Any recent 
volume on theoretical physics might be titled aptly ‘Science 
comes of age.’ Modernism in religion meant the freeing of 
the religious consciousness from certain cramping dogmas 
of the past; modernism in science means the same thing. 
Twentieth century science has grown up. It has grown up be- 
cause it has become conscious of itself, its purposes, its lim- 
itations. Professor Eddington’s frequently quoted observation 
is indisputable, and not something to be charged off to the 
unforgivable weakness of piety, that a “‘just appreciation of 
the physical world as it is understood today carries with it a 
feeling of open-mindedness towards a wider significance 
transcending scientific measurements, which might have 
seemed illogical a generation ago.” 


When we are told that science’s revolution came entirely 
from within itself and was not the result of philosophic criti- 
cism, we are expected to applaud. I for one am not at all 
impressed. Rather does this claim seem to me a confession of 
sins than a recital of merits. What strikes me is the stubborn- 
ness with which physics has heretofore isolated itself from 
philosophic criticism. It is true that the recent revolution in 
science is a product of its own experimentation. But to ask us 
to clap our hands is like asking us to applaud the man who 
proudly declared that he refused to pay any attention to the 
dentist’s advice until his teeth fell out. 


Regardless of how it became so, science has become philo- 
sophic. By philosophic I mean, in general, a consciousness of 
what one is about, specifically, a consciousness of the place 
of science in the general intellectual program of the human 
mind. What Mr. Ward should have said, in his denial that 
science has become philosophic, is that contemporary physics 
has ceased to be metaphysical. Nineteenth century science was 
metaphysical and not philosophic. The scientist of the older 
generation held as severely to the reality of absolute space, 
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matter, time, ether and such things as the religious fundamen- 
talist did to the Virgin Birth. And if the scientist of the past 
had some misgivings about ether (which Sir Oliver Lodge, 
grand patriarch of the old guard has not) he was no better 
or worse off than the loyal Trinitarian who had slight disturb- 
ances of mind concerning the status of the Holy Ghost in the 
Godhead. In the back of the mind of the physicist of yesterday 
were the metaphysical idols of ancient Greek naturalism, as 
rebaptised into the Christian materialism of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. While the religionist of the older generation was recit- 
ing, with the man in the next pew, “I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body,” his physicist next door neighbor was recit- 
ing with Newton, ‘‘Absolute, true, and mathematical time, of 
itself, and from its own nature, flows equably without regard 


to anything external. . . . Absolute space, in its own na- 
ture, without regard to anything external, remains always 
similar and immovable. . . . Absolute motion, is the trans- 


Jation of a body from one absolute place into another.”’ And 
while one was ready to consign a polite doubter to hell for his 
temerity, the other was ready to consign a folite doubter to 
the lunatic asylum for the same reason. How far from this 
superstition of older science the newer has gone may be seen 
by comparing Newton’s dictum with that remark of Poincaré 
which may be accepted confidently as an authentic representa- 
tion of the twentieth century mind. “It matters little,” he 
wrote, ‘‘whether the ether really exists; that is the affair of 
metaphysicians. The essential thing for us is that everything 
happens as if it existed, and that this hypothesis is convenient 
for the explanation of phenomena. After all, have we any 
other reason to believe in the existence of material objects? 
That, too, is only a convenient hypothesis.’ Were Poincaré 
writing to-day he would add that corpuscular matter has 
ceased to be a good hypothesis. 

It is one of the common traits of the dilettante to betray a 


certain adoration of the saintly character of the scientist, and 
of this naiveté Mr. Ward is not entirely free. William James 
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once remarked, in a private letter of course, in words which 
until recently have been more truthful than polite, “Of all the 
insufficient authorities as to the total nature of reality, give 
me the ‘scientists’ . . . Their interests are most incomplete 
and their professional conceit and bigotry immense. I know no 
narrower sect or club, in spite of their excellent authority in 
the lines of fact they have explored, and their splendid 
achievement there.” Mr. Ward is fond of referring to Hux- 
ley as the paragon of scientific virtue. And yet Huxley, noble 
mind that he was, exhibited the typical weaknesses of the 
nineteenth century scientist. In spite of a sincere passion for 
truth, he embodied something of the spirit of the poseur. He 
admitted frankly, and on frequent occasion reiterated, that 
he knew nothing; but he acted confidently as though that 
nothing which man knows is peculiarly materialistic. He was 
piously agnostic on philosophic sabbaths, but a dyed-in-the- 
wool dogmatic naturalist on scientific week-days. He was sol- 
idly convinced that the cosmos is a materialistic something 
governed through and through by inexorable mechanistic 
laws. He was quite positive that natural selection explains 
the origin of man. He was perfectly certain that the human 
mind is but a shadowy after-image of the nervous system (a 
theory which he called ‘‘epiphenomenalism’”’). Not least of 
all, his intellectual temper was such as to insulate him from 
an appreciation of the sensitive refinements of religious faith. 
In spite of his failings, however, Huxley was a man of rare 
scientific virtue, in important respects not typical of his age. 
We have his own words for it in a letter which concerns his 
memoir on mollusks written for the Royal Society. 

‘You have no notion of the intrigues that go on in this 
blessed world of science,’ he wrote. ‘Science is, I fear, 
no purer than any other region of human activity; 
though it should be. Merit alone is very little good; it 


must be backed by tact and knowledge of the world to 
do very much.” 


In this respect, as in others, twentieth century science pat- 
ently reveals improvement over that of the past. The fact that 
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Lyle repudiated the theory of special creation in the tenth 
edition of his Principles of Geology in favor of biological 
evolution has always been held up as a monument of scientific 
integrity. And undeniably it was; only one does not talk of 
such things in science unless they are rare. 


The human frailties of science are no dark secret to read- 
ers of its history. Newton, Titan that he was, is a classic exam- 
ple. So confident was he that his method was entirely empir- 
ical, and so blind was he to the metaphysical character of his 
theories, that he hoodwinked physicists for two centuries, and 
it is only within a generation that they have become free from 
this delusion. Take a more recent case. Janet, the French psy- 
chologist, has insisted that Freud stole from him the princi- 
ples of psycho-analysis, merely changing their labels. The 
charge is unfounded. Freud, in turn, has shown little sympa- 
thy with those pupils of his who have been impudent enough 
to deviate from the official system. Since physics, more than 
any other science, has approached toward the ideal rigor of 
mathematics, we naturally expect to find it most free from hu- 
man frailties except in the matter of its ancient failure to dis- 
tinguish between scientific fictioning and metaphysical theoriz- 
ing. We should not forget, however, the killing indifference 
of his confreres towards Sir Humphrey Davy’s experiments 
on heat. Sylvanus P. Thompson insisted in 1895 that the dis- 
covery of Réntgen rays was a hoax. Lord Kelvin proved long- 
eared enough toward theories not in line with the general bent 
of his own. It was he who passed judgment on one of the 
great names of modern learning when he declared, “I find no 
light or leading for either chemistry or thermo-dynamics in 
Willard Gibbs.”” The story becomes deeper-dyed when we 
turn to the other sciences. Recall, for instance the persecution 
of Jenner, who gave to the world preventive medicine and 
destroyed the power of smallpox which had caused ten per 
cent of the deaths in Europe. Nor should we forget the bru- 
tal opposition to Semmelweis in Vienna who discovered the 
cause of the terrible puerperal fever and in seven months re- 
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duced the deaths from childbirth in the maternity hospital of 
that city from twelve per cent to slightly over one per cent. 
Lister’s struggle for aseptic surgery is a dark story in Eu- 
rovean science. Elliotson was ostracized professionally for his 
interest in hypnosis. Pasteur’s visit to Germany in the naive 
hope of convincing Liebig of the latter’s error is one of the 
innumerable comic tragedies of scientific history. Liebig, of 
course, refused to admit himself wrong. Indeed, he refused to 
talk about it at all. Metchnikoff tried in vain to get an open- 
minded hearing from such authorities as Koch and Emmerich 
for the new view of phagocytes. Ross, discoverer of the ano- 
pheles mosquito, bearer of malaria, was persecuted by his col- 
leagues in India. Mr. Ward has been twice guilty. He has by 
implication damned science through overpraise. And he has 
damned religion by no praise at all. 


Let us now return briefly to the question of what Mr. 
Ward means when he opines that science is steeped in com- 
mon sense and Professor Eddington is not. He has hinted, 
for one thing, that he means that Professor Eddington is re- 
ligious and science is not. Now the latter did not deny this. 
He merely insisted that scientists at present are not as fanat- 
ical against idealistic interpretations of the world as they once 
were. In his Gifford lectures, which concern the subject of 
religion, no mention was made of a religion of science. What 
he did talk about was the religion of one scientist, namely, 
himself. Mr. Ward rather led us to believe that Professor 
Eddington somehow was cheating us by suggesting that science 
is pious. Obviously science is not pious, and for the same rea- 
son that cabbages are not kings. 

Possibly what is meant by common sense as applied to 
science, however, is the older notion that physics must be sol- 
idly deterministic. The trouble with this notion is that nobody 
knows any longer exactly what it means. Cause and effect were 
once very clear concepts. It was easy to recall to mind the 
image of two billiard balls clicking and bounding off in ex- 
actly determinable directions. Cause and effect were like that, 
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like the jovial bumping of things in the unseen atomic realm. 
But now, along with others in science, they have been grad- 
uated to the class of obscure ideas. The common-sense man 
finds little to puzzle his head over in simple, unassuming no- 
tions such as simultaneity, here, there, or the verb “to be”. 
It is only to an uncommonly sensed and busy intellectualist 
that words such as these have a very provoking way of turning 
up profound and tantalizing. Relativity physics, for instance, 
began with a question about the meaning of the simple idea of 
simultaneity. The answer to that question spelled the begin- 
ning of a new era in scientific method. Quite recently it has 
dawned upon philosophic naturalism that ‘‘evolution” is a 
word with which it had not properly reckoned. Naturalism 
is that philosophic point of view which attempts to explain 
what we commonly regard as the higher sort of things, such 
as consciousness, memory, love, bird songs, philosophy, sci- 
ence, beauty, goodness, as the product or function of the 
lower, such as matter, ether, force, space, time. Naturalism 
formerly proposed to explain everything in terms of the laws 
of physics and chemistry. Now physics, in its traditional doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy and of matter, had pro- 
vided for the equivalence of any two moments in the universe. 
That meant that there is no intrinsic difference between yes- 
terday and to-day. But evolution patently means more than 
equivalence. It means growth, qualitative change, the appear- 
ance of the new. In recent years philosophic naturalism has 
faced more soberly the fact that the world grows, evolves, 
produces out of its fecund being an exuberance of unpredict- 
able things. When you stop to think of it, declares the new 
naturalist with a bit of awe in his voice, no one could pre- 
dict, without previous experience of the facts, that cold water 
freezes into a solid and that waves having a frequency of seven 
hundred trillions per second produce violet hues when they im- 
pinge upon an adequately prepared nervous system. ‘‘Emerg- 
ent evolution’”’ is the name he has used of late to explain the 
mystery of Nature’s creative activity. I think the explanation is 
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only verbal; but at least it is a confession of the miracle of 
fact. And so the notion of cause becomes mysterious, Just as 
all other notions do once they get within the test-tube of crit- 
ical examination. 


Matters have been made still worse by facts of the sub- 
atomic world. Quantum physics reveals that one never can 
predict what an electron is going to do in the presence of ra- 
diant energy. And whether or not Max Born has recently 
succeeded in overthrowing Heisenberg’s doctrine of Inde- 
terminacy, which declared sub-atomic particles to be beyond 
complete and exact mathematical determination, it remains 
true that metaphysics has shown physical concepts in general 
to be inherently obscure. Bertrand Russell rather whimsically 
suggested some time ago that we might grant a kind of free 
will to electrons. I do not understand that Eddington has said 
this, but he suggested that the indeterminacy which experi- 
mentally characterizes sub-atomic entities opens the way for 
a new recognition by science of the hypothesis of creative free- 
dom in man. Eddington’s way of putting it seems clear and 
reasonable enough when he proposed that the abandoning of 
strict causality in the material world “relieves the former 
necessity (sic, from the physicist’s point of view?) of sup- 
posing that mind is subject to deterministic law or alternatively 
that it can suspend deterministic law in the material world.” 
Mr. Ward objects violently in the name of common sense 
and the integrity of science. But I think that in the light of 
the facts such an objection amounts merely to the horror of 
the ancient chronicler who tells us that “such a thing was 
unheard of in Israel.” 


Traditional science accepted as an axiom the universal 
causal rigidity of all things, whatever that may mean. But it 
is not clear just why this particular dogma should be re- 
garded as more sacred than others which have been discarded, 
Mr. Ward has inside information that Huxley would turn 
over in his grave were this prejudice to be abandoned, where- 
as his bones are pleased to remain unmoved when they get tid- 
ings of an expanding space. I do not challenge Mr. Ward’s 
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information, but I do question the wisdom of permitting the 
discernments of a former era of ‘“‘splendid parochialism” to be 
the compass of our own. I do not see that it is the business of 
science to be common sense. Its business is to be true, in its 
own sophisticated meaning of that much bantered word. A 
tychistic world is not a logical absurdity. Indeterminism is no 
more vicious than doctrines of physical discontinuity or the 
reduction of gravitation to lanes in space-time. If we are to 
believe Mr. Ward, science is bound to have its own little 
prejudices, and is just as partisan as the fundamentalist who 
insists on the necessity of total immersion for his neighbor’s 
salvation. If such were true, the saintliness of modern physics 
would prove to be just another shattered illusion. 


There is a popular misunderstanding that ought to be 
smoked out, which is exhibited by Mr. Ward and even hinted 
by Eddington. It is suggested that the doctrine of physical 
indeterminacy, in offering to moralists a withdrawal of sci- 
ence’s condemnation of free will, is a sop to the moralist. 
Now I believe that this is a blatant mistake. The doctrine of 
physical indeterminism is rather a sop to science. Physics has 
been in a quandry of having to explain how the facts of evo- 
lution, of emerging values, of creative consciousness in man 
as exhibited in scientific imagination itself, can be fitted into his 
deterministic picture of the world. The facts of life stand on 
their own feet. They do not need the official stamp of physics’ 
approval. Life is a perpetual mystery in the presence of the 
second law of thermo-dynamics which suggests that things are 
running down. Life is not running down; on the contrary, it 
is winding up. Human society, in spite of certain signs, prob- 
ably is not running down; it too seems to be winding up. Life 
everywhere contradicts the laws of physics. In place of me- 
chanical action, it manifests spontaneity and selective adjust- 
ment. In place of universal degradation, the energy of life ex- 
hibits evolution. 

Now the acceptance of statistical physics and indeterminism 
is the scientist’s way out. It is his big opportunity, however thin 
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it may seem from the philosopher's point of view, to make his 
peace with the facts. It is no longer good form for the physicist 
to cut down the picture of things to fit his frame. It is a much 
happier task to enlarge the frame to fit the picture. It is not 
intellectually decent any longer to try to force square facts 
into round scientific holes. But it is the very essence of logical 
good breeding to place square facts in square scientific holes. 
Mr. Ward thus misrepresents the case when he states that 
“Eddington had discovered within the bounds of the atom a 
hope for human freedom.’ What Eddington actually did was 
to discover a ray of hope for physics. The hen lays the egg 
without getting astronomy’s permission. And it is comforting 
to the astronomer, not the hen, to discover that astrophysics 
can be reconciled to the egg. 

Mr. Ward has been so eager to pin down Eddington that 
he has stumbled in a quite shameful way. He has announced in 
the grand manner that ‘“There is no evidence that real science 
has ever swerved an inch out of its road of accepting only what 
can be unanimously verified—and retaining it only so long 
as it continues to be verified.” This is a most interesting state- 
ment for one to make who has roundly berated Eddington 
for denying a physical theory, determinism, which is no longer 
scientifically verified. Mr. Ward seems to be holding desper- 
ately to a possibility and shouting about it so loudly that he 
has succeeded in convincing himself that it is an actuality. 
And here we are a bit deceived. We are left with the impres- 
sion that certain quoted authorities have proved Eddington 
wrong. If you read carefully, however, you discover that these 
authorities merely declare that they hope he is wrong, and 
that is something altogether different. Einstein has offered a 
pious hope in favor of physical determinism, and Eddington 
has quoted him to that effect. Bridgman, who has taken Ed- 
dington, Russell and Lewis to task for attempting to prove 
too much by a calculus of probabilities which cannot be ap- 
plied to the sub-atomic world, makes a very interesting re- 
mark which ought to have been mentioned by one using him 
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as an authority against mysticism. Bridgman last year gave 
expression to “a doubt as to the possibility of ever setting up 
a logically completely satisfying correspondence between our 
models and our experience.”’ This means, I take it, that there 
is an irrational factor in human experience which defies and 
will continue to defy science And that sounds suspiciously like 
mysticism. I do not wish to bicker over small points, but 
there is a little irony in Mr. Ward’s appeal to the authority of 
Professor Sellars in refuting Eddington. Professor Sellars, a 
philosopher with a naturalistic'axe to grind, has charged with 
mysticism both James and Einstein whom Mr. Ward quotes 
against it. I do not see any disproof of Eddington’s “‘heresy”’, 
unless pious hope and indignant denial constitute such. All in 
all this does not sound very much like ‘‘accepting only what 
can be unanimously verified.” It sounds much more like a 
street corner brawl. 


We do well, I think, to let Huxley sleep in peace and turn 
our faces away from the past and toward the future. Science’s 
horizon portends interesting weather ahead. Almost anything 
can happen in physics. For instance, some ambitious cosmolo- 
gist will take Bishop Berkeley’s clue that original space-ex- 
perience is flat, two dimensional, to which later a third dimen- 
sion of depth is added by inference, and will construct a three- 
dimensional space-time scientific world. There is at present 
no indication that indeterminism as a physical theory is des- 
tined for early burial in the scientific graveyard. The theory 
has strong philosophical sanction as well. The pragmatists 
since the time of Charles Peirce have been talking about a 
tychistic world, and the theory of creative evolution is sympa- 
thetic toward it. 

Let us now turn briefly to an analysis of Mr. Ward’s ex- 
position of the comparative tempers and logics of science and 
religion. I think that most readers are left with the impres- 
sion that he regards religionists with a sort of genial con- 
tempt. Now it seems a bit off color to imply that all religious 
people are weak slaves of wish-fulfilment whereas all scien- 
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tists are stalwart heroes for truth. It is poor logic to com- 
pare intellectually a religionist at his worst, say Mr. Bryan, 
and a scientist at his best, say Mr. Huxley. Why could he 
not have enough chivalry to reverse his logic and by implica- 
tion compare a religionist at his best, say Mr. Fosdick, with 
a scientist at his worst, say Mr. Clarence Darrow? Having 
been in labor to point out the difference between the faith of 
the scientist and the faith of the religionist, he has hinted 
rightly that there are many people in Beverly Hills whose be- 
lief in God is the result of complacent ignorance. But he has 
not hinted that there are many people in Beverly Hills whose 
belief in neutrons is no better founded. It is true that there 
is an important difference between the scientific and relig- 
ious attitude, but he has not caught it. It has become quite 
clear within the present generation that while the religionist 
is profoundly earnest about reality, the scientist as scientist 
is profoundly indifferent to it. Eddington has stated the case 
in his apt way when he remarks that ‘‘Religion seems to be the 
one field of inquiry in which the question of reality and exist- 
ence is treated as of serious and vital importance.”’ By gen- 
eral consent the word “‘reality’’ has dropped quietly out of 
the scientific vocabulary. That is why the scientist should be 
a cool and impersonal man, and why the religionist should not. 
So far as the scientist as such is hot and passionate he is a 
quack; and so far as the religionist as such is not he is a shys- 
ter. It is not to be denied that the scientist ordinarily is en- 
snared into his profession by a mystic’s hunger for reality. 
But scientific austerity bids him put aside such longings of the 
flesh. Like Tycho Brahé he may put on his court robes when 
he goes into the presence of God; but he does so as a man and 
not as a savant. 


Mr. Ward apparently agrees with the Humanists that a 
belief is important in direct ratio to its demonstrability. I 
should insist that precisely the opposite is the case. Admittedly 
there is point in knowing how mathematical heaven and earth 
are; but I contend that it is vastly more important to know 
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how decent heaven and earth are. If human convenience de- 
pends upon the former, human destiny depends upon the lat- 
ter. And for this reason I am puzzled to understand the point 
of view of one who gently suggests that it is far more impor- 
tant to know how mathematical the world is than how divine 
it is. I cannot persuade myself that he would reason so with 
respect to his neighbor. He scarcely would do so with respect 
to a buttercup. Just why he should believe so with respect to 
Nature is something beyond my comprehension. 


And yet the two attitudes of mind involved in pure science 
and pure religion everywhere coalesce. Every time the scien- 
tist embraces his wife he embraces mysticism as well. For he 
quite common-sensely puts aside the equations of which Ed- 
dington writes with so much persuasion, and adopts a faith 
which behaviorism ghoulishly would deny him. I presume that 
if he let it be known to his wife or to his dog that they were 
regarded by him as scientific operational concepts, his wife 
quite properly would lock him out of the house and his dog 
quite properly would bite him on the shins. Even Mr. Ward, 
in spite of his contempt for mysticism, does condescend to 
have enough of the mystic in him to believe that the eyes 
which peer out of their skulls at his print are more than eyes. 


When we are told that the logic behind the scientist’s be- 
lief in ether is vastly different from that of the religionist’s 
belief in hell, we are likely to be led into a deception. The in- 
telligent scientist postulates ether as a place where radiant 
energy goes. The religionist, if he pleases, may postulate hell 
as a place where his enemy goes. So far as they both exhibit 
belief, I fail to discover a difference in the logic involved. The 
only real difference lies in the fact that ether is an impossi- 
bility, while hell is only an improbability. But in a sense we 
must admit the difference which Mr. Ward wishes to make 
between them, but for reasons opposite to those suggested. 
The difference lies in the fact that although both men are 
probably talking metaphorically, the religionist believes that 
he is speaking “something like the truth,” whereas the scien- 
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tist knows he is not speaking anything like the truth. When 
the scientist talks about believing in ether he is using the words 
“believing” and “ether” in a very sophisticated sense. When 
he declares that light has gone into the ether he means it in 
precisely the spirit and sense that the business man has in 
mind when he declares that business has gone to hell. The 
business man is interested in business, not in hell; and the 
scientist is interested in his equations and laboratory results, 
not in ether. The scientists on Mount Wilson refuse to blush 
when they admit using either the wave or the quantum theory 
of light, as suits their convenience, without the slightest regard 
for the three laws of logical consistency. Science, in other 
words, is instrumental, operational and pragmatic. 


Now it is altogether different with religion. When a relig- 
ious man talks about God or death he is profoundly serious in 
what he says. It is his business to divine the meaning of hu- 
man existence and what it is that so mysteriously frames about 
these little days of our mortality. And if his motive and his 
method differ from those of physics it is scarcely to be called 
disgraceful, any more than it would be regarded so for a poet 
to have motives and methods differing from those of a friend- 
ly real estate promoter who shares with him the enjoyment of 
a landscape. 


In the popular mind there is no confusion between the logic 
of science and that of religion. When the physicist talks about 
ether and privately admits that he doesn’t believe in it, he is 
hailed as a good scientist. But when the religionist recites 
his creed and declares privately he accepts it only in a sym- 
bolic way, he is shouted down as a hypocrite. Science, after all, 
is a kind of prose play, and when one is so disposed there is 
nothing to prevent the player from speaking poetically. Re- 
ligion, on the other hand, is poetic seriousness about life and 
death. In such serious business there is no room for poetry; 
here one must speak exact prose. I believe it is unnecessary 
to expand the point further to exhibit the fallacy of Mr. 
Ward’s attempt to find a clear difference between pious Pro- 
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fessor Eddington’s claim that he has experienced God and 
the scientist’s confident assertion that he has experienced Betel- 
geuse. The fundamental difference is that Eddington means a 
very precise thing when he talks about his experience, and the 


scientist, if you press him far enough, admits that he does 
not. 


It is not quite clear just what Mr. Ward has proved against 
piety and Professor Eddington. He makes it very plain, how- 
ever, that if science has not gone mystical, scientists have. 
And I am quite willing to end this discussion in his own clos- 
ing words, that scientists are “‘persons who realize what inef- 
fable mystery is.’’ On the whole this temper of soul is new in 
science. In fact, the scientist is just about the last kind of man 
to discover it. Laotze long ago, on the banks of the Huang Ho, 
knew it. Job, patriarch of the land of Uz, knew it. The scien- 
tist discovered it somewhere between A.D. 1895 and 1927. 


There is a pleasant bit of fancy in the writings of the ancient 
Chinese sage, Chuangtze which I am fond of recalling. “Once 
upon a time,” he wrote, “I, Chuangtze, dreamt I was a but- 
terfly, fluttering hither and thither, to all intents and purposes 
a butterfly. I was conscious only of following my fancies, as a 
butterfly, and was unconscious of my individuality as a man. 
Suddenly, I awoke, and there I lay, myself again. Now I do 
not know whether I was then a man dreaming I was a but- 
terfly, or whether I am now a butterfly, dreaming I am a man.” 
Substitute the word “electron” for “butterfly” and we have 
the fundamental problem of philosophy. Mr. Henshaw Ward 
claims with great assurance that he is a group of electrons 
thinking it is a man. He says this with even breath, emphat- 
ically, proudly, without a smile. He says it as though he be- 
lieved it. I wonder whether he has given serious consideration 
to the other alternative. I wonder whether he ever has been 
tempted to think that he is a man who dreams that he is a 
group of electrons. Possibly, after all, it is he, and not Profes- 
sor Eddington, who is dreaming. And I do wish Mr. Ward 


would study a little philosophy. 


THE MYSTIC WAY: PART TWO 
BY HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 
III 

Naturally this reality is not a thing to be fixed in discourse. 
The whole sermon of mysticism is the denial of such a possi- 
bility. Experience, utterly direct, immediately present; full- 
bodied realization, complete yet without surfeit—these are 
the designations of the being discovered, and it would be 
easier one by one to steal the glories from the sunset than to 
disclose its intensities through the tatters of speech. Neverthe- 
less, negatively, we can say something of the bearings of the 
object of intuition upon our lives, and, as in parable, of the 
wisdom it may yield. Beyond this only a following of the Way, 
only the Pilgrimage, may disclose it. 

Now of this which can be said negatively, first something is 
due the world of sense, which is revealed in the order of per- 
ceptual intuition. This world, which is set in spaces and times 
and gives us bodies and things, is itself but the symbol of the 
action, a drama in which phantoms move as upon a silver 
screen assuming the shapes and enacting the events which are 
the act’s interpretation. Reality lies not here save in a second- 
ary and transient sense: no matter how pitilessly events en- 
thrall or circumstances bite, in the end they are but the glam- 
ors of time, which without addition leave us hapless in mere 
chaos. 

Of course our natural science recognizes this and aims 
itself to be the saving sense of the sensible, substituting its 
own intellectual structures for the meaningless drift of sensa- 
tion. But science rests upon analysis, upon diremption, part 
out of part, and the house which it builds (as the second order 
of intuition indicates) is held structurally together only by 
the cement of metaphor, which comes to it from yet some 
other, supra-scientific fortification of experience. One might 
put it: as science is to sense, so is metaphor to science,— 
‘happy gift’ bastioning the mind through some yet higher 
enginry. 
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To put the matter in allegory, sense and science both are 
but two geographies of Earth’s surface, ‘Earth,’ in our alle- 
gory, being life’s reality. Sense gives us the physiographic 
variation of land and sea and mountain and desert, of hill, 
valley, forest, field, all next to next and plane-spread in a sort 
of puzzle-map helter-skelter. Science gives us a map-projec- 
tion of this physiography, with latitudes and longitudes, poles, 
zones, equator, all marked off into degrees and minutes, by 
which we mark our bearings. But both sense and science are 
dealing with surface phenomena and a plane dimension, and 
for both the being of Earth (which in our allegory is life’s 
reality) is as a thin film or crust, joined part by part as a map 
is joined. But to penetrate to that which is the sustainer and 
shaper of this crust, and the seat of the great forces which 
shift continents and divide oceans it is necessary to view 
Earth not as a surface but as a planetary sphere. We must see 
the Earth as we behold the Moon and the Sun or, through a 
glass, the swinging planets of our system: we must behold 
Earth not as a map but as a ball, whose surface is but the 
varying reflection of the powerful forces that strain and 
stretch the dense barysphere within; we must behold the 
Earth in third dimension, invisible to sense and ungraphed by 
science, and this we can only do by an order of intuition opera- 
tive in a higher dimension. Eyes we must have which will open 
to us not a geographic but an astronomical vision, such that 
we shall see directly to the seat of force and into the sub- 
stantial core of the heavenly body, as if it were permeated 
by light throughout, just as the Sun is permeated by radiant 
energy, and were not merely a reflecting surface. 

Now if we may take this physical image as our allegory, 
then men in their sensible and intellectual lives are in the 
geographic dimension of reality, but the astronomic dimen- 
sion and vision is given when we look within to the glowing 
source of all humanity. The worlds of space and time are 
caught into a Life, and this life into a Mind, of which all are 
as the radiation. And the seer, through the gift of intuition, 
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moving into this inner Life and Mind, suddenly perceives that 
the true being of all is from this center: the moil of events 
is remote and local, and in its own plane unintelligible; it is 
only as knowing penetrates to the center of things, and iden- 
tifies itself with creative energy, that real being is known and 
Wisdom, so far as may be, achieved. Further, this penetra- 
tion changes the whole orientation of knowledge: we are no 
longer, after the fashion of empirical science, engaged in in- 
duction or exploration, moving from an unorganized circum- 
ference toward center and stability, but instead we are now 
perceiving that the process of knowing is genuinely one of cre- 
ation; we are perceiving that Wisdom is the fashioner and 
intuition itself a shaping force. It is in some such mode as 
this that Plato conceived the Ideas as eternal creators. 


But what of the quality of this being which the mystic first 
discovers and then, as by absorption, enters into? Can we say 
anything as to this? 

Undoubtedly the utterances of mystics justify something. 
First of all, the being which is found is a giver, and it gives 
that of which, from our natures, we stand in need. It is a 
being which in this sense supplements and fulfils our own, 
answering our aspirations. Truth is its first gift, the image 
of which is Illumination. Peace is its gift, for it assuages our 
restlessness and quiets the errant will. Joy is its gift, a joy 
purified and exalted and in some transcendent sense selfless. 
Finally, Love is its substance, even though this love may 
mean, strangely, obliteration of all that we naively hold dear. 
And in all these—Truth, Peace, Joy, Love—dominating all, 
is the Good: the Reality is beyond Evil; in this the mystics 
are agreed, and it is for such reason, surely, that they speak 
of it as the Divine, and its vision as the Vision of God. 

Such is the simple yet austere credo of mysticism, in so far 
as it adjusts to the manners of our speech. If I may add to it 
certain qualifications, which are in part my own interpreta- 
tions, I would note first of all that it rests, philosophically, 
upon a faith in the deep-seated orientation of our lives 
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towards the Good. Man is ill at ease in the confusions of 
sense phantasmata; he is a wanderer and a seeker; his spirit 
is oppressed by its daily envelope of affairs and thoughts; he 
is materially immersed, he is blinded and groping in dark- 
ness; he is a lost soul. But this very fact that he is a stranger 
in the midst of Nature and a seeker after another light that 
shall be his guide, is of itself testimony that spiritually he be- 
longs to a world other than this world, and to an order of 
being with respect to which this is only illusion. There is a 
homing instinct of the human spirit—as subtle as that which 
summons the year’s fledglings to their unknown southlands 
when the frosts form on withering meadows and gusty winds 
scurry the crisped and fallen leaves,—and it is this homing 
instinct which through the gliding millenia of man’s historic 
and prehistoric time has led men of every civilization and 
every savagery to set their feet aright upon the Way that 
conducts to the mystic wisdom. Here is the fact: man’s life 
is oriented with respect to a Good which he demands, imper- 
iously demands, even while he comprehends it not; and his 
whole life is a faith in this Good. It is from this immemorial 
fountain of our humanity that mysticism takes its source, while 
its proclamations are that the celestial draught will not be 
denied the seeker. 

Secondly I would note, and again as a metaphysical gloss, 
that the reality which the mystics seek is not a world in any 
customary sense. It is reality, not the reality; and it does not 
require that the Good, even though it be the person of God 
himself, must needs be the All. It is quite true that there are 
mystic philosophies that make this assertion, and are in their 
mode monistic; but it is also true that this is no necessary, or 
perhaps frequent mark of mysticism. Whether the mystic be- 
ing is above number, or indifferent to it, or simply apart, its 
living contention is not that there is but one world or but one 
being, not only and insistently that God is the leader and life 
of the one that it can know. Beyond this no qualification is es- 
sential. When Plotinus speaks of the flight of the alone to the 
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Alone, it is not the image of the Spirit brooding in solitude 
above the abyss that is before him, but of the glad onward 
sweep, homeward winging of the soul whose sight is at last 
illumined answering the great summons of God. And not oth- 
erwise Dante, in the phrase in which he compresses far more 
than the theology of the divinest of poems,— 


O luce eterna, che sola in te sidi, 
Sola tintendi, e da te intelletta, 
Et intendente te ami e arridi! 
“To the high fantasy power fails,” so again Dante,— ‘‘but 


already desire and will were turned, even as a wheel that roll- 
eth equally, by the Love that moves the sun and all the stars.” 
So it is for every mystic revelation, at the summit of the world 
is the Quietude of Love, God’s Peace. 


Ly 


I have set forth, briefly, something of the mystic’s theory 
of knowledge and of that pure intuition by the light of which 
the soul may return to its fathering Good, and in a parable 
I have touched upon the nature of that reality which is the 
mystic’s quest and his world’s true substance, for which his 
name is God. I have yet to undertake some sketch of his doc- 
trine of the Way, whereby the pilgrim soul may return to its 
source and parent. 

Discipline—Emancipation from sense and body—IIllumina- 
tion—Transcendence of self—Absorption in the power and 
beauty of that Love which is the generator of all light,— 
these are the stations of the mystic Way as the seeker moves 
toward the spiritual goal. In the more dramatic terms of the 
great religions (for to the Buddha and the Christ as to many 
a saint of other creeds the path lay clear) discipleship and 
martyring passion, death to the body, a second birth, trans- 
figuration, ascension, beatitude, have been the symbols; but 
they have charted the same course. 

Concerned for a more psychological description, Plotinus 
says: 


“He, then, who would know what intuition is must discern 
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the soul and the soul’s most godlike part. And this may be done 

as follows: Abstract from the man, that is to say from yourself, 

first the body, second the [animal] soul that moulds it and 

sense-perception (good riddance!) and desires and passions and 

all such rubbish, because they incline, and that exceedingly 

toward the mortal. What is left of the soul is that which we hold 

to be a likeness of intuition, retaining a little of its light, like 

the glow next the mighty sphere of the sun. . . . But whereas 

the sun’s light is in the air, the soul is pure and can consequently 

all by herself be seen, and seen of any other similar souls 

; and he who has entered upon the vision of intuitional 

beauty and has discovered the beauty of the true intuition will 

be able to reach in thought the Father thereof, who is above 

intuition . . . But if one be unable to attain at the moment 

the highest kind of consciousness, that which employs pure 

intuition, let him take that which employs beliefs, and then 

from this let him ascend; or if he cannot reach even belief, 

let him take sense-perception by itself . . . and if he will 

descend even to the reproductions of the Forms, and thence 

ascend from the Forms at the lowest extreme to the highest of 
ale 

In modern terminology this is saying that, beginning with 

sense intuitions, on the most empirical basis of all, if we will 

but follow the instinct of intelligence, wherein the heart’s de- 

sire has place, we shall yet mount to high vision—from the 


science of things to science of the spirit. 

But the attainment of the mystic moment, wherein the soul 
is suffused with its kindred light, is by no means the only event. 
For from this beatitude there is the swoon back into the flesh, 
and the return to this world’s preoccupations. It is with such 
a swoon that Dante brings to a close his great drama of the 
spirit, and Plotinus in his own manner describes it as like the 
return of a worshiper from the inner shrine of a temple, 
back into the light of day where again he sees the statues that 
are the images of the gods: but never again in the same fash- 
ion because of the vision which at the shrine he had beheld. 
For him as for Dante thenceforth his own understanding is 
illumined with a new light and desire and will are turned by 
“that Love which moves the sun and all the stars.”’ 


1V, Ennead, iii, 8; and viii, 1. Tr. by Wm. Romaine Venbold. Vv 
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It is here, with the return of the illuminated mind back 
into the flesh of affairs, that mysticism has manifested one of 
the traits which have most excited wonder. In its profession 
it calls for withdrawal and for a privacy which is the utmost 
that can be demanded of a man—flight of the alone to the 
Alone,—and yet the odd fact has proven itself again and 
again that mysticism is an intensely practical philosophy,— 
more so, let us say, than any pragmatism or rationalism. The 
wisdom of the mystic turns out to be no remote indulgence of 
a hermit soul in some ecstacy of vision, but a guide in the 
pathways that lead men into humanity. St. Bernard, St. Fran- 
cis, St. Catherine, St. Theresa, who will say that these are not 
men and women who have left their mark upon the world 
of institutions as well as that of the spirit? and so of all the 
saints who have been the mystics not alone of the Christian 
world, but of the Buddhist and many a pagan, and so most 
of all of the great founders of those religions which have 
spread vastly beyond the political and economic boundaries 
which the generations of mankind have set. What empire, 
in space or time, can vie with those established by Jesus and 
Gautama, and what, save a mystery, has been at the heart of 
each, to give it vitality and sway? Mysticism, certainly, in 
the practices of life, has set deeper its mark than has any 
other formulation of the mind’s way. 

And is all this of the past? No more than a fading and 
curious interest? I have laid stress upon the pagan Plotinus 
in what I have set forth, that none might make the error of 
conceiving the mystic way in the terms of Christianity alone, 
or of any other religion. It has shown itself to be far more 
universal than that. But it is true that my illustrations and 
citations have, so far, referred primarily to the past, and also 
to the great in mind and strong in genius, whose works have 
impressed their names upon the imagination of mankind. I 
would close, however, with a recent example, drawn from a 
poor and unlettered people, natives of the New World, re- 
mote in space and thought from the great traditions of the 
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poetry and philosophy of Europe and Asia. 


About 1881 John Slocum, an ignorant Indian of the little- 
known Squaxin tribe of Puget Sound underwent a transforma- 
tion of life which not only profoundly altered his own char- 
acter, but that of many of his fellow Indians, whom he turned 
from gambling and drinking and vice to a simple piety. In 
fact, he founded an Indian church which became known as 
the Indian Shakers, because its members at least for the time 
of the first excitement twitched and shook in their bodies and 
heads, possibly not unlike the Shaker sect of white American 
tradition. This phase, however, passed, and the Indian mem- 
bership of John Slocum’s church became known as good citi- 
zens, temperate and peaceable. Like the little band which 
gathered about St. Francis, they suffered first a period of so- 
cial rejection, but eventually won the approval of their neigh- 
bors by the obvious benefits of their religion. 


It happens that the experience which wrought this change 
in John Slocum was transcribed by an auditor from his own 
simple language, and because, in essence, it gives at least the 
corroboration of parallel to the utterances of the mystics of 
other lands and peoples, I would here quote the words of the 
Indian teacher: 


At night my breath was out, and I died. All at once I saw a 
shining light—great light—trying my soul. I looked and saw my 
body had no soul—looked at my own body—it was dead. . . . 
Angels told me to look back and see my body. I did, and saw it 
lying down. When I saw it, it was pretty poor. My soul left my 
body and went up to the judgment place of God. . . . I have 
seen a great light in my soul from that good land; I have under- 
stand all Christ wants us to do. Before I came alive I saw I 
was sinner. Angel in heaven said to me, ‘You must go back and 
turn alive again on earth’. . . . When I came alive, I tell my 
friends, ‘Good thing in heaven. God is kind to us. If you all try 
hard and help me we will be better men on earth.’ And now we 
feel that it is so.’ 


Childish and crude, yet the whole image of the mytsic 


2James Mooney, “The Ghost-Dance Religion,” 14th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Part 2, p. 752. 
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Way and of its wisdom is here recorded. Magnificent surely 
are the great swirls of light that swing through the astrono- 
mer’s heaven, and it is a lordly Science which can “‘save”’ such 
phenomena as these; but for the last illumination of life shall 
we turn with glasses to Arcturus or with an inner quest follow 
the simple faith of a John Slocum, man, of the Squaxin tribe? 


NOVEMBER NIGHT 
BY LULU MINERVA SCHULTZ 
November is the gray month of the year, 


Nude trees stripped of their gowns stand grim, austere. 


Drip, drip to earth persistent cold rains fall, 
Deserted corn-fields echo each crow’s call. 


Bright gardens that once skirted graveled walks 
Now run with rivulets through life-less stalks. 


The wind blows chill as scurrying clouds are tossed— 
November night turns silver from the frost. 


PoOCRATES” ON LEISURE 
A Dialogue in the Platonic Vein 
BY H. T. J. COLEMAN 


I had not seen Critobulus, the son of Critias, for some 
weeks and when I met him in the Agora the other day I no- 
ticed that his face was much reddened as if by long exposure 
to the sun, and that the skin had peeled from his nose, and 
that his hands were brown and blistered like those of a galley- 
slave. So I said, ““‘Where have you been, Critobulus, that you 
have lost that fair complexion which made you the envy of 
all the Athenian youth, and why are those blisters upon your 
hands? Have you forsaken Athens, with her temples and 
her groves, to become a tiller of the fields ?”’ 

And he replied, “‘By no means, Socrates, no such thing was 
ever in my mind, but I have been away on a vacation.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” I asked. “You have been absent 
from the city, I know, and for some time, but what is this vaca- 
tion of which you speak?” 

“T will explain,” he said, “for you, Socrates, have never 
been known to leave the streets and the market-places of 
the Athens that you love except when the threat of war has 
called you to the defence of the state. I have been at Argolis, 
at the sea-side, for a rest. For indeed the labours I have un- 
dergone these many months in helping to care for my father’s 
business have been such that I felt I was entitled to a little 
leisure.” 

“That is well,’ I remarked. “‘And what, may I ask, was 
this leisure that you found at Argolis?”’ 

“Well,”’ he answered, “I did many things, and especially, 
I rowed a boat for many days in the hot sun so that I might 
catch a bigger fish than any one had done there before.” 

“T will not ask the size of the fish that you caught,” I said, 
“for that is a matter which a man must settle with his con- 
science, or may be, also with the fishmonger, but I would gladly 
know where you found the leisure of which you spoke just now 
since I perceived you labored harder at Argolis than I or 
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anyone else, has known you to labour when you are at home.” 

‘Surely, Socrates,” he replied, ‘‘you are making a pretence 
of ignorance, for you must know that what I did, I did will- 
ingly, and so I call it, and properly, leisure.” 

“So,” I said, “leisure is work that one does not have to do.” 

‘That is my belief, precisely,” he said. 

Just then Cleinias and Hippomenes, who are close friends 
of Critobulus, came up, and Cleinias remarked, ‘““What new 
doctrine are you now propounding, O Socrates?” and I re- 
plied, “I am propounding no new doctrine whatever; it is 
Critobulus who is the teacher, and he has just told me a very 
interesting and, if it is true, a very important thing, for he 
says that work and leisure are not different but are the same 
thing.” 

“Not all work,” interposed Critobulus, ‘only some work— 
the work which one does not have to do.” 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ said Cleinias, ‘“‘work and leisure are the exact 
opposites of each other. I should say that the true leisure is 
in idleness.” 

‘And I,” said Hippomenes, “‘should say rather that leisure 
consists in play, as of boys who spend long hours in the fields 
and follow whithersoever their fancy leads them.”’ 

‘Tt would seem that the battle is now joined,” I remarked, 
‘and so let us sit in the shade here by the fruit-stalls and let 
each of you speak in turn and I will be your audience, for age 
is never better employed than in listening to the wisdom of 
youth.” 


“That is not kind of you, Socrates,” said Hippomenes, 
“for youth speaks not wisdom but opinion; but do you, who 
are truly wise, listen, and, when we have done speaking, be 
our judge.” 

“Not so,’ I said, “we will let Truth decide, if she will but 
vouchsafe her presence; yet later, I may gladly speak. For 
leisure, I have perceived, is a thing which many men seek 
but which few men seem to find; and now, Critobulus, you 
cannot please us more than by explaining how work such as 
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rowing a boat in the hot sun can possibly be regarded as lei- 
sure. | 

“IT would appeal,” said Critobulus, ‘‘to the usage which all 
men employ: for words mean not what the philosophers say 
they should mean, but rather what men of common minds, like 
myself, take them to mean; so that like the drachma, or other 
coin, their value is neither more nor less than that stamped 
upon them by current approval. And I perceive that when men 
of business, such as I am, seek leisure, they, in nearly all cases, 
turn to work of some sort. For example, many frequent the 
fields outside the walls and cover themselves with grime and 
sweat, and use many harsh words, while seeking to rival the 
feats of the athletes in driving, with a bent stick, a small ball 
inte a small hole with the fewest possible number of strokes. 
And others speed their chariots along the country roads and 
come home more tired than if they had labored all day at 
their business. And when the chariot has become the least bit 
old they are impatient to exchange it for a new one that will 
travel faster. And soon, I have no doubt, they will try to rival 
Icarus, the son of Daedalus, and fly to Ionia or Sicily, forget- 
ful of the fate of that daring youth of which the poets have so 
often sung. And still others have what they call their ‘hob- 
bies,’ which, as I take it, means that they labour many hours 
making things that skillful artisans would make in a much 
shorter time. For example, Laches, whom you all know, has 
spent not only hours, but days, carving the model of a trireme, 
though he is neither a ship builder nor a wood-carver but a 
man of business like ourselves. And if he calls it a ship, a cap- 
tain or a pilot would laugh, and point to its many defects. 
And if he calls it a work of art, Phidias, with all his kindness 
of heart, must perforce laugh also. And these men, being freed 
from what the Sophists, with their love of high-sounding 
phrases, call ‘the strain of economic necessity,’ choose these 
things, and do them gladly, and look for the approval of their 
wives and also of their fellow-citizens. And since they speak 
of such employments by the name of leisure, I do so like- 


wise.” 
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Then I turned to Cleinias and said, ‘““And what have you 
to say, Cleinias, to the arguments of Critobulus, for he makes 
appeal, and in a convincing way, to the usage of words and to 
the practice of men like ourselves.” 

“IT think,” said Cleinias, “that Critobulus has forgotten 
that many of the men who do the things he has described are 
not led to them by their own liking but rather by the fashion 
of the time, and since work is an evil, as I believe it to be, 
they merely add to it another evil, and indeed, a greater weari- 
ness of the two, and one which often leads to an unseemliness 
in words and in behaviour which would not be becoming even 
in a slave or a barbarian. And this game with the small ball 
and the bent sticks of which Critobulus has spoken, and to 
which many citizens are now addicted, was, according to com- 
mon report, imitated from the Thracians. For the Thracian 
shepherds, when their sheep were resting at mid-day, were 
wont to use their crooks in driving round stones into holes 
which they had made with their heels in the sand. And they 
invented barbarous terms with which to describe their play. 
And men of repute in our midst are not ashamed to use these, 
though they are not Greek nor even good Thracian, but sound 
so outlandish that they must have been imitated from the 
bleating of sheep or the barking of wolves. 


‘‘And I am sure that in the case of certain of my friends, 
it is the wife that desires the new chariot even more than the 
husband; for the colour of the old chariot may have lost its 
lustre, or the axles may squeak, or she may have seen a hand- 
somer one before the door of an upstart neighbor. Or she is 
desirous of being able to say that she has been to Thebes or 
to Lacedemon, or has travelled across the mountains of Thes- 
saly, though all that she or her husband may remember on 
returning is that there was much dust on the highway, that 
the food in the inns was poor, that the beds were hard, and 
that there were many fleas. 

‘So I say that it is the force of fashion rather than the de- 
sire of a man’s heart which leads him to seek strenuous en- 
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deavor rather than idleness. True leisure is, for me, to lay 
aside one’s cloak, and to remove one’s sandals, and to seek 
the most comfortable couch in the house, and to command a 
slave to place at one’s elbow a jar of cool wine, to draw the 
blinds and to say to any who call that his master is busy and 
may not be disturbed. For I hold with the philosopher Pytha- 
goras when he quotes with approval the words of the Egyptian 
sage: ‘The wisdom of necessity is action, but the wisdom of 
choice is to refrain.’ ” 

While Cleinias was thus speaking, I could see a look partly 
of amusement and partly of scorn upon the face of Hippo- 
menes, so that, when the former had finished, Hippomenes 
began to upbraid him as follows: 

“And do you, Cleinias, who are an Athenian and of noble 
family, really believe that the true good of man is to be found 
in idleness, which is the very rust of the soul? You, too, have 
shown yourself the slave of that very fashion which you have 
condemned. For it is to the interest of men of affairs to have 
their fellows believe that the labors of office and of business 
are very great, though all that many of them do throughout 
the day is to say to a scribe, ‘Do this!’ or ‘Set this down!’ 
and forthwith they forget, but the poor scribe may not. And 
when a man repeats a falsehood of this sort many times he 
comes to believe it, and soon he begins to pity himself, and to 
regard himself as the hard-driven slave of the public good, and 
to seek sloth within doors, or in the wineshops or other public 
places, rather than the free air of the mountain-side and the 
companionship of the winds and the clouds. 

“For to me, leisure is to escape from the conventions, both 
of sport and of idleness, and to do those things which my 
heart freely chooses, as I did when, as a boy, I was freed for 
a time from the discipline of the schoolmaster and had the 
long hours of the day before me and all my own. And if I 
wished to swim, or row, or climb the mountain-side, either 
alone or with companions, that was my affair; and if I wished 
to sit on the beach and throw pebbles into the water, that was 
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my affair also. And I value this freedom, which I call the 
true leisure, because it is a freedom of the mind as well as of 
the body. For when, with nothing but a staff and some bread 
and olives, I set forth on a summer morning, the pilgrim 
of my own desire, I know not whither my steps may lead me, 
only I know that when I return at night, pleasantly wearied, 
I shall have reaped without effort a harvest of bright thoughts 
from the countryside through which I have passed, and my 
sleep shall, I know, be the sweeter, and on the morrow I shall 
be more patient and kindly with those queer creatures who are 
my fellow-mortals than I should otherwise have been. But 
if, Critobulus, I sought the leisure which you praise, I should, 
before the day was out, quarrel with the foolishness of my fel- 
low-seekers after pleasure, and they would doubtless call me 
a ‘poor sport,’ and that is a name I would not relish, though 
I doubt whether, if they called me a ‘good sport,’ I should be 
much better pleased. And if, Cleinias, I sought the leisure of 
idleness which you seem to commend, along with its attendant 
joys, I know I should awake the next morning with a head- 
ache and a thick tongue.” 


I had always admired Hippomenes, and I could scarcely re- 
frain from applause at his words. Nevertheless, I was in some 
doubt as to what I should say, or if, indeed, I should speak 
at all. But the three of them demanded with one voice that 
I should give judgment as to the wisdom of their words. So 
I said, ‘No judgment will I give, as, indeed, I told you at the 
beginning; but let us seek together the true leisure, for it can- 
not be in all the many things which you have described—at 
least not in all in the same measure. And first let us offer up a 
prayer to the Goddess of. Truth—if haply she has been in our 
midst, unperceived, and has heard our words—that she will 
guide our footsteps; for the road, I am sure, is difficult, and 
it may be long as well, and we may easily miss the goal unless 
we follow carefully whither she directs. 

“And we would be wise to start with that upon which you 
all seem to agree, for each of you, I perceive, claims that 
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leisure has the attribute of freedom, though for one it is the 
freedom to choose a different sort of work from that which is 
his wont, and to another it is the freedom from work of any 


sort, and for another still it is the freedom to follow the whim 
of the moment. 


‘And I think it is always a good thing for a man, when he 
seeks what he calls his freedom, to inquire with care whether 
that freedom may not, in the end, deliver him to a worse bond- 
age than that from which he thinks he has escaped—as the 
slavery of foolish fashion, or the slavery of idleness, or the 
slavery of the undisciplined mind. And I notice that none of 
you has seen fit to inquire whether leisure may not properly 
be called an attribute of the soul rather than a condition of 
the body. Would not a man be truly blessed of the gods if, no 
matter what his occupation, leisure were for him an abiding 
guest rather than a fair stranger whose face he saw only at 
rare moments? 

“This thought has come to me more than once when I have 
reflected upon my own experience. For in my younger days I, 
as you know, followed the calling of a statuary; and there 
were times when, as I chipped at the block of marble before 
me, I reflected upon the tedium of the task to which I had 
set my hand, and, though the day were barely begun, I wished 
that it was already evening. The thought of time and of the 
slowness of its passing was ever present in my mind. And there 
were other occasions when, even before I had begun work, 
the soul of beauty looked at me from the marble and I was 
all eagerness to give that soul a fitting form. And, as I la- 
boured, it seemed as if time were not, for Beauty was ever 
present with me and her companionship made labor a delight. 
And when the day was ended I sighed that it had been so 
short and I wished that the morning were back again. Later, 
when at the command of my daemonium I left my workshop 
and gave my thought to the seeking of wisdom among the 
ways of men whenever she might reveal her divine loveliness, 
I have not thought so much of the labour of the search as of 
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the joy of the finding, and while I sought, it seemed as if I 
had already found, though, indeed, my quest was but at its 
beginning. There were of course many occasions when I re- 
flected upon the weariness of the search, particularly when 
I felt the scorn of men who understood not the nature of my 
mission blowing, as it were, like a hot blast upon my forehead; 
and I have then been nigh to fainting and have wished not 
only that the day but that life itself were done. Yet in spite 
of this I have persisted, and then, in a moment as it seemed, 
wisdom has lifted her veil and looked at me and so I have 
gone on my way rejoicing that I, who deserved so little, had 
been granted so great a boon. And so I believe that leisure is 
not so much a state of the body as of the soul, at least of the 
soul which has looked upon the face of Beauty or of Truth 
or, it may, be, the face of the Good itself, who is, as I take it, 
Beauty and Truth in one. And happy is he who, when he has 
seen, remembers, for in remembering he shall be delivered 
from the strain of labour all his days. He shall indeed be like 
the gods, who, as the poets say, are the makers and sustainers 
of all things, yet never may they feel the weariness of toil. 


‘So then I have little desire to take part in the controversy 
between those who assert that men should labour in order 
that they may later take what is called their leisure, and those 
who affirm on the contrary that the true leisure is that which 
makes men stronger for their work. For I notice that those 
who labour so that when they have made a fortune they may 
spend their days in idleness, or in seeking the things of mere 
fancy, are often less happy in the last state than they were 
in the first; and I have noticed also that those who make lei- 
sure merely a means and labour its end are truly happy in 
neither condition; for while they are idle they are lamenting 
that they are not at work, and in their labour they seem to be 
like bees, who, though the hive is full, must needs make more 
and more honey, for that is all that life consists of for them. 

“T recall that in my youth I heard from the sage Parmenides 
the story of a wonderful dream that he once had. He had read 
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in the poets of the miserable state of the great ones, warriors 
and kings, who, having departed this life, abide in the shadowy 
realm of Hades; and he had wondered thereat. In his dream 
he was conducted to Hades, and one showed him Achilles 
and Ajax and Agamemnon, and these were as the poets had 
described, moody and discontented and always bewailing their 
unhappy lot. And in his wanderings he saw also Thales of 
Miletus, the father of Philosophy, and he seemed to be as 
he was upon earth, happy and contented and ever busy with 
some new and satisfying employment. So Parmenides made 
bold to ask of him why this was so, and why these others 
seemed, to be so miserable. And Thales replied that in his life 
on earth he had sought to live above Time, which is the de- 
stroyer of all material things and of the hopes and ambitions 
that are placed upon material things, so that Time might 
have no lasting power over him. But that these others had 
been on earth the slaves of Time, and had not known their 
unhappy lot because of the distractions which arose from their 
earthly possessions. Now, however, being shorn of all their 
wealth and glory, they might not be happy, for that upon 
which their happiness had depended had been taken from 
them. And Parmenides, being then an old man, enjoined me 
that the true leisure, which is also the true happiness, is Time- 
less—being above Time and beyond its power both on this 
earth and in that life which, hereafter, the Gods may give to 
mankind.” 

When I had thus finished speaking Critobulus said, ‘And 
do you not, Socrates, make any distinction between work and 
leisure?” 

“Indeed I do,” I replied, “but not to the dividing of them 
as if they had nothing in common. For, look you, this apple 
has two sides, and yet is the one apple; but if I divide it with 
my knife, thus, it is one apple no longer, but two halves, and 
two halves it must remain; and so it is with the life of man.” 


POE’S LOGIC AND METAPHYSIC 
BY PHILIP P. WIENER 


In his latest erudite work on the philosophical principles of 
reasoning, Du Cheminement de la Pensée, M. Emile Meyer- 
son has occasion to cite Edgar Allan Poe’s Eureka as essen- 
tially in agreement with the results of his own assiduous and 
prelonged analysis. It is curious to note that whereas M. 
Meyerson began with the logical foundations and evolution 
of scientific thought, Poe offered his strange Essay on the Ma- 
terial and Spiritual Universe as a prose-poem to be judged as 
“an Art-Product alone,—let us say as a Romance’? whose 
only claim to truth is its “essential beauty’. So goes the Pre- 
face to this fascinating but neglected work of Poe’s metaphys- 
ical venture to be found in the ninth volume of his collected 
works’, along with miscellanies like the Philosophy of Furni- 
ture and Cryptography, which reflect the diverse originality 
of his intellectual genius. 

His highly sensitive and critical character has been made the 
subject of much psycho-analysis, but this is unfortunate in so 
far as his comprehension of the aesthetic and logical features 
of thought has not been appreciated in emphasizing his per- 
sonal idiosyncracies. It is not surprising that his work as a 
poet and thinker is highly esteemed in Europe where depar- 
ture from conformist habits of living is regarded not always 
as a pathological symptom. 

On a careful perusal of his essay we have found ample 
justification for M. Meyerson’s citation of Poe with regard 
to those fundamental features of logical and metaphysical 
theory which are illuminated from the different angles of the 
history of scientific thought and of the intellectual beauty in its 
wake. Poe’s sense of beauty was intellectualized without losing 
the concrete spirituality inherent in the union of aesthetic 
and logical apprehensions of the universe. We shall try to state 
prosaically what his poetic intellect discerned in the material 
and spiritual universe. 


1Poe’s Collected Works, edited by E. C, Stedman & G. E. Woodbury. ; 
Scribner's Sone, N. Y., 1914. coabury, Vol. 10, Chas. 
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His essay suggests a more general conception of the realm 
of thought than is held by those modern logical efforts to re- 
strict the province and rythms of reason to the experimental 
sciences, to mathematical deduction, or to a super-human 
realm of essence. As a poet Poe could never sunder the sensi- 
ble from the essential, and in this essay he offers a metaphys- 
ical and concrete view of the relation of the diverse sense- 
manifold to the rational unity of scientific thought. What has 
prevented a just estimation of his philosophical insight has 
been the predominance of psychological analyses of his char- 
acter, together with the conventional academic view that a 
poet’s visions cannot have any serious philosophical claims, 
despite the work of Plato, Lucretius, Dante, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Santayana. Those positivistic critics who overlook the 
universal claims of great poetry are historians at best, because 
they remain attached to personal and temporal particularities 
rather than to the universal qualities of humanity reflected in 
the poetry and embodying the very a priori conditions for all 
knowledge. If Poe is regarded psycho-analytically as an intro- 
vert, it is still true that introspection has always played a large 
part in philosophical analysis. Introversion enters in all self 
criticism, and self criticism is necessary for self knowledge. 
Any form of logic that does not lead to a clearer knowledge 
of one’s own soul must be vain and empty. Whatever else ideas 
are, they do enter into the life of the mind, and hence can 
never be said to be demonstrated unless they affect reason so 
that the place of those ideas in the whole of our being is clear- 
ly and adequately discerned. No such demonstration actually 
exists, or can exist while human reason has to contend with 
the diversity and unassimilated particularity of the material 
universe. At the same time the value of reason consists in the 
progress it can make in overcoming diversity and bringing 
it back to the original unity of its source. It is in this function 
of reason to identify the diverse that M. Meyerson has found 
his thought converging with that of Poe’s (cf. Du Chemine- 
ment de La Pensée, Ill, p. 938-9). 
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The Eureka begins with the evolution of the material cos- 
mos, and attempts to show the evolution of the universe of 
stars. Kant had suggested the nebular hypothesis in his re- 
markable essay on The Only Possible Grounds of Proof for 
the Existence of God, and, like Poe, refused to admit the 
possibility of deducing God’s being from the cosmos, although 
he did not go so far as Poe in believing it possible to deduce 
the cosmos from the being of God. Laplace followed Kant’s 
Newtonian restriction of physical inquiry to empirical data. 
Poe proceeds more boldly to invoke the ultimate metaphysical 
source of the physical universe, going beyond Kant’s sugges- 
tions, in the Critique of Judgment, of a relation between the 
phenomenal and noumenal worlds, between nature and mind. 
Poe shows a sufficient appreciation of the critical limits of 
metaphysical possibility to avoid coming under censure. He 
nowhere claims logical demonstration for his theory, but does 
offer an impressive illustration of what we may know of the 
universe of matter and mind if we will follow him in a “mental 
gyration on the heel.” 


The standpoint for this dance of metaphysical thought is 
the Godhead itself: “in the original Unity of the First Thing 
lies the Secondary Cause of All Things, with the Germ of 
their Inevitable Annihilation.” It is the death dance of Mat- 
ter, intimated by the second law of thermodynamics’, and the 
law of the Mind seeking to regain its original unity. Such a 
standpoint is beyond demonstration by either deduction or in- 
duction, Aristotelian or Baconian. M. Meyerson is in accord 
with Poe’s humorous taunts at the obsolete sterility of both 
types of traditional logic, and with Poe’s remark that “the 
progress of true science is by intuitive leaps.’’ Of course, intui- 
tion is a very ambiguous term and needs to be used carefully. 
It is not blind feeling for Poe, although feeling enters into 
all our knowledge as it does into poetry or love, which envisage 


10n the logical similarity of Poe’s ideas to Bolzman’s law of eternity, cf M , 
Du Cheminement de la Pensée, Vol. Il, p. 969. eS ae 
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reality in its concrete individuality’, bringing us closer to an 
intimate and direct knowledge of nature than vague sentiment. 
The poet can discern superficially the underlying rythms of 
nature despite all its overwhelming sensuous diversity, be- 
cause he apprehends the aesthetic surfaces of things. The 
lover understands vaguely his fundamental desires despite 
their indeterminate form, because he yearns to be at one with 
the object he loves. This propensity for unity characterizes 
the class of feelings which enter into intellectual intuition, 
the source of all truth and beauty. That this striving is not a 
mere vagary or accidental property of human thought appears 
from a consideration of the evolution of the physical as well 
as of the spiritual universe. 


In his attempt to produce an individual picture of the evo- 
lution of the universe of stars from the ultimate principle of 
unity, and the return to this ineffable source, Poe includes as 
much scientific data as his inadequate knowledge of mathe- 
matical physics allowed. It would be hardly worth while to 
reproduce or even defend the details of his deduction of New- 
tonian and Laplacean mechanics from his metaphysical prin- 
ciple. There are probably errors in his statement of the phys- 
ical laws concerning the particular distribution of the stellar 
masses and motions; these particulars are being constantly 
revised anyway in the observatories. We are interested in the 
more general relation of the universe of space and matter 
taken as a whole to that of the mind taken as a whole. It is 
the logical structure of nature and that of the mind that con- 
cerns us in Poe’s intuitions. 


The investigation of nature does not proceed either by the 
classical logic of Aristotle or by the Baconian-Mill canons of 
induction. Aristotle erred by assuming that the axioms of de- 
ductive systems were self-evident truths. Nothing is or can 
be self-evident apart from the process of thought and its par- 


2Cf. Poincaré, H.: Revue Générale des Sciences pures et appliquees, 30 mai ae 
“Tt is through intuition that the mathematical world remains in contact with the 


real. It is to it that we must go for the total view that pure logic does not give.” 
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ticular contents, whose diversity or otherness is felt immedi- 
ately but whose return to the original unity is achievable by 
thought. Bacon and Mill by limiting themselves to particulars 
failed to appreciate the universal direction of thought itself 
towards more general unity. For example, Kepler’s laws or- 
ganized systematically the vast diversity of particular obser- 
vations which Tycho Brahé bequeathed to him. Newton’s mind 
went still further in synthesizing the work of Galileo on ter- 
restrial bodies with the laws of Kepler on the planetary mo- 
tions. There was logical consistency in both Kepler’s and New- 
ton’s thought despite the greater scope of the latter, for con- 
sistency admits of no degrees. The scientific approach to the 
infinite original unity does not express a physical idea but only 
the effort of the mind to assimilate the diversity of the real. 
We perceive an indefinite universe of stars but we can only 
conceive it to form part of a vaster universe of space with 
its centre everywhere and its circumference nowhere. Such 
was the metaphysic of space held by Nicholas of Cusa and 
Pascal. And like them, Poe finds the true starting point not de- 
ductively nor inductively but intuitively in the Godhead or 
incomprehensible spirit or not-matter. From the absolute Sim- 
plicity or Imparticularity of the original unity of Spirit, the 
material universe or abnormal Many is created through the 
mathematical dynamics by which the diffusive volition of the 
One radiated outwards with particular inequidistances be- 
tween the centers of the diffused energy. Differences of kind 
among the many thus produced arise from the Repulsiveness 
of neighboring atoms. Confining one’s view to the physical uni- 
verse as unified by Newton’s law of gravity, we find two par- 
ticles of matter can never really touch each other without an 
infinite force of gravitational attraction, according to the in- 
verse proportion of the force of attraction to the distance be- 
tween the particles. When the latter is zero, the force of at- 
traction is the product of the masses divided by zero, which 
is infinity. Hence the return to unity is not achieveable in the 
physical universe at all. The physical universe must be annihil- 
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ated in the end when the return to absolute unity is achieved 
spiritually. The heterogeneity of neighboring particles of mat- 
ter in the innermost recesses of matter is at the bottom of all 
phenomena like heat, magnetism, and light which arise from 
the repulsiveness or resistance to unity of the particles of mat- 
ter. The latter repulsiveness is nothing but electricity itself, 
the name we give to the energy required to bring together 
different portions of matter. Since the mind actually performs 
this function of bringing together the diverse, identifying the 
one in the many, in the spiritual universe we may by analogy 
call this repulsiveness the Soul, and the attraction the Body. 
There are no other ways of perceiving the universe, and the 
two, Soul and Body, walk hand in hand. 

That the course of matter is the system of attractions and 
repulsions among the Many in the movement back to unity, 
Newton, Leibniz, and Laplace failed to realize as the meta- 
physical foundation of the physical world. By means of this 
first principle we may account for the uniform distribution of 
the stars and the discontinuous but determinate radiation of 
energy. From this Absolute Relation of the One to the Many, 
it follows that the universe of space in which matter is to an- 
nihilate itself is in a limited sphere, for matter cannot be un- 
limited while it is under the control of the diffusive force or 
divine volition from which it emanated. More generally, na- 
ture exists only as the laws of God. 

Cosmically there is absolute reciprocity of adaptation as in 
a well constructed plot wherein human ingenuity emulates di- 
vinity in so arranging events that we cannot tell whether any 
one of them is a cause or an effect. The law of gravitation tells 
us only that there is a state of progressive collapse in the ma- 
terial universe. Hence we must look to the spiritual universe 
for the return to absolute unity. When material attraction 
ceases and the physical universe vanishes into nothingness, it 
is possible that there may arise “a Novel Universe swelling 
into existence, and then subsiding into nothingness, at every 


throb of the Heart Divine.”’ 
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‘And now, this Heart Divine, what is it? It is our own.” 

This is the culmination of Poe’s metaphysic. His conclusion 
is corroborated by the strong feeling we all have that nothing 
is superior to our soul. 

What do we gain from Poe’s version when through it we 
review our traditional conceptions of logic and metaphysics? 
Certain startling revisions would have to be made in both. 
The existence of both deductive and inductive canons of rea- 
soning becomes a superstition. There is no absolute validity in 
any so-called logical demonstration or formal proof apart 
from the consistency seen through the eyes of the soul. There 
is no such process as discovery by any logic of induction. In- 
sight or intuition as a super-intellectual act of the spirit, which 
craves to regain its diffused unity, vitalizes and supersedes all 
so-called deductive and inductive advances of human knowl- 
edge. The task of logic refreshed by poetic intuition is the cre- 
ative one of reinforcing the superiority of mind over physical 
things through a conscious and clear grasp of those general 
principles that direct the human soul in its aspirations towards 
its original source. Logic and metaphysics are not separated 
from the love of nature, for the latter is but the sensible incar- 
nation of the divine laws. According to these laws which 
should be studied by metaphysics, sensible nature and all its 
rich diversity is but a half-way stage in the re-absorption of 
the Many in the original One. Any physical realism which ren- 
ders nature self-sufficient in its diversity is condemned as a 
very partial truth if we take seriously Poe’s prose-poem. In 
any case we cannot deny the essential beauty of the vision he 
has depicted which is more than can be said of most meta- 
physical writings. 


STANZAS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF HELEN 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE DE RONSARD BY 


WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


The water floweth underneath the leaf. 
Upon its waves let my cares float away. 
My Lady’s haughtiness that bringeth grief 
To my poor heart, is merciless, I say. 


Within this crystal fountain shall I place 
(Letting my veins where Love hath wounded me) 
My flood of passion for my Helen’s grace 

And for the shaft of Love that sounded me. 


O Memory, blot my sorrow, for I swear 
Eros hath had a mastering desire, 

To quaff and leave his brand a-flaming where 
(Quenching my thirst) I find eternal fire. 


Sometimes the fountain floweth chill as steel. 
Sometimes, a-blaze, it is a parching drouth. 
Its waters too contrarily I feel, 

Hot to my heart and freezing to my mouth. 


How it refresheth the vermillion flowers! 
Little winged brothers, zephyrs riffing by, 
Take ta my Lady mine unhappy hours 

By aerial ways, waft her mine every sigh. 


Child of the Morning, kiss my Lady sweet. 
Say that I die of her each sorry hour, 

And tell her that my love hath turned my feet 
To stone, although Narcissus turned a flower. 


Ye frogs who chatter as the seasons blow, 
Fat fellows under incantation’s sway, 
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Take with you your too quarrelsome boom, and go! 
This fount is barred to your too clownish way. 


In April Philomelo’s song is heard 

About thy borders all the livelong day. 
Fishes of summer, autumn’s wood-doves play 
About thy rim with many another bird. 


Hercules, leave Mysia and thy load 

Of sorrows. Far too weary are thy feet. 

The Nymphs have made this fountain their abode. 
Thy loves are here. Hylas, thy youth was fleet. 


And, were I ravished like Argyva, I 
Should not avenge myself. There is no fame 
That equalleth thy grasses or thy sky, 
Fountain that beareth mine and Helen’s name. 


Forth from thy sacred oaks the Dryades 
Emerge to witness many times a day 

My cries that haunt the woodland’s myriad trees. 
A-sigh for love, how can a heart be gay? 


Echo (the daughter of the Air is she, 

And hostess of the solitary ways) 

Would fling my bitter voice again to me, 
Weeping great tears for all my love-lorn days. 


Pollio cometh to thy reedy rim, 

A joyous friend of shepherdesses fair. 

And, at the still o’ dawn, beside thy brim, 

Wilt thou not find him sleeping soundly there? 


Sweet, plashing source, and ever lacking green 
Of mosses and fine sand so tawny bright, 


THE FOUNTAIN OF HELEN 


Within thy waters roseate pearls are seen, 
And diamonds that bubble into light. 


Into thy depths the shepherds fling no brake, 
Nor do the shaggy Satyrs trample flowers 
Growing about thee, amethystine lake, 
Flowing through meadows for eternal hours. 


The Water-Nymiphs and Hamadryades 
Go hand in hand to gambol and to leap, 
As amorous Satyrs chase them past the trees, 
Where silvery moon-rays their wan vigils keep. 


Were I a Prince, thy temple would be fair, 
And sacrificial smoke would mount the skies 
From all my altars that are gathered there, 
Winding its way to pagan paradise. 


Why seek the blessed forest for the truth? 
The limpid waters of my love’s desire, 

A draught for merry and for carefree youth, 
Is filled with passion’s everliving fire. 


The moon that weareth robes so starry sweet 
From the hot blaze of day hath guarded thee, 
Keeping thee safe from cold and safe from heat, 
Filling thee with a dew-pearled radiancy. 


After a thousand years, a shepherd lad 
Will sing my love-lay to his nymph so fair, 
And say that Ronsard, dead for Helen, had 
A pastoral spirit that still lingereth there. 


Nor will the shepherds sing when evening’s pall 
Descendeth, keeping wolves from flocks at bay. 


24) 
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In the soft freshness of the dawn they'll call 
To Nymphs to dance throughout the livelong day. 


Fountain of Pleasure, let thy crystal sea 
Receive from me the wine I love to pour. 
Fountain of Helen, for my whim, let me 
Preserve my love for thee forevermore! 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Historical Materialism and Historical Personalism 


When Hegel said, “A nation which has no metaphysics is like a 
temple possessing no holy of holies,” he not only flattered the philos- 
opher-pedants of his time, but spoke sober truth. It is therefore 
gratifying to find here and there today an interest not merely in 
social developments and revolutions but in the philosophies which 
underly, reflect, and to some extent give them their form. In this con- 
nection two current articles deserve attention, one a critical review of 
Julius F. Hecker’s Moscow Dialogues, by P. A. Sloan in the July 
issue of Mind, the other entitled “Towards a Philosophy of Democ- 
racy,” by Arnold H. Kamiat, appearing in the July number of The 
International Journal of Ethics. 

The former article discusses the dialogues of Socratov, a spiritual 
child of Socrates, who, however, has gone Socrates one better, being 
not only a gadfly of democracy but of capitalism as well, and not only 
an advocate of the philosopher-king, as was Plato, but a follower of 
one embalmed in the person of Lenin. Of special interest is Socratov’s 
insistence that though philosophy may be a luxury in times of leisure, 
it is a necessity in times of revolution. 

Philosophy has always been an attempt to give rational justi- 
fication either to the past or to the hoped-for future. Its origin 
may be found in the social experience of classes aspiring to self- 
consciousness and power. Thus philosophy is not the product of 
isolated intellectuals living in leisure, but is born in times of 
conflict. Communist revolutionary philosophy is just such an 
effort of rational justification and self-direction on the part of 
the awakened masses of struggling and groping humanity... . 
Philosophy, like any other social phenomenon, should be studied 
against that historical and social background in which it has 
developed. We call this the materialist approach. . . . We call it 
materialistic in opposition to idealistic philosophy, which begins 
its reasoning with @ priori premises neither historically estab- 
lished, nor historically checked in the daily struggle of the 
masses. We call our philosophy Dialectic Materialism because 
its method is dialectic. That is, we study things, not as fixed and 
permanent, but in a moving continuity of interpenetrating 
opposites. 

Like these interpreters of communism, Mr. Kamiat is concerned 
with the formulation of a philosophy closely related to biological 
and sociological processes and realities. But his conclusions are anti- 
thetical to theirs. For he takes as his model of the ideal state the 
relations which exist between intimate, friendly and unique person- 
alities. Thus he looks forward not to a classless society, but to one in 
which every individual is a class. For historical materialism and the 
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class struggle he substitutes what we may call a historical humanism 
or personalism which culminates in the mutual recognition and re- 
spect of personalities as such, 

Integrative relations, Mr. Kamiat tells us are of five kinds: the 
configurative, the consumptive, the instrumental, the compromise, 
and the co-ordinate. 


On the configurative level, the objects that make up a whole 
situation may be indifferent to each other. On the consumptive 
plane, that which is other is valued for its capacity to become a 
constituent portion of one’s being. To that which is other is con- 
ceded no right to a life or purpose of its own. Here the feudal 
relationship reaches its apogee. On the instrumental level, that 
which is other is made the object of a great deal more regard. 
Its right to possession, not only of its existence, but of those 
essential characteristics that make it what it is, is granted. But 
this is done in order that it may be enabled to minister to the 
needs of its exploiter. .. . The concessional stage, however, is 
witness to a new orientation. The center of gravity is, to some 
extent, veered away from the self. Its locus is not quite in the 
self, and not quite in others. It marks the incipient orientation 
towards a unity that transcends, yet comprehends, the self and 
the outer world. 


On the level of co-ordination, the integrants’ mutual regard 
for the legitimacy of each other’s existence is a definite, promi- 
nent characteristic. ... Among human beings, this mutual regard 
exists as an accepted and a habitual practice. It acquires the 
status of an ethical datum, and ideally evaluated object of social 
relation, a valuable end to be sought and fostered. 

It is only natural that Mr. Kamiat’s applications of these concepts 
to history is not as satisfactory as his analysis of them. Like Hegel, 
whose ghost still walks in the dialectics of communists and Mr. 
Kamiat alike, he achieves his goal too easily. We may admit that 
other forms of social structure are incomplete and self-defeating at 
their limits, but who has penetrated the darkness of existence enough 
to add that this makes necessary their displacement by democracy? 

In one who moves on either an instrumentalist or concessional 
level—say, a warrior, a politician, a feudal lord, a capitalist, a 
revolutionist, a dictator, a censor—they will certainly serve to 
organize the personality around themselves. But over and be- 
yond all this the instrumental and concessional modes of life in 
society have produced results highly noxious to the unitive prin- 
ciple. They have operated to stunt the growth of individuals 
and societies; they have, indeed, served to disunite what was 
already joined in the individual psyche and the human group. 
In short, the instrumental and the concessional processes, though 
they serve to advance the unitive principle up to a certain point, 
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are not only unable to advance beyond that point; they are un- 
able to effect a pure progression of the principle in question. 
Their operations are at every step accompanied by discordant 
trends. It is this tragic fact that helps make necessary their 
displacement by the democratic way of life. 


H. Jerrery Smiru. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


‘‘Heartsease and Happiness”’ 


“He must dedicate himself to heartsease and happiness,” wrote 
Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of Sopwell in her Fifteenth Century 
treatise on Fysshing with an Angle.’ According to the gentle nun, the 
main road to heartsease and happiness is by way of the art and prac- 
tice of “fysshing.” To hunt is too laborious, since it is necessary to 
follow the hounds “laboring and sweating full sorely,” to discover 
more often than not that instead of a hare one is on the scent of a 
hedge-hog. Nor is the return home more gallant, but “in the rain, 
foiled, scratched, with clothing torn, and with wet and muddy shoes, 
with a dog lost or else gone lame.” Hawking and fowling are the 
bearers of similar miseries and futilities. To fishing alone attach the 
dear delights that are healing both to body and soul. Here, she in- 
forms us, there is neither disease nor cold [nor wet?] nor care more 
serious than the occasional loss of easily replaced tackle. Moreover, 
in this book there is such information on lures and fish, on the mak- 
ing of tackle and the art of using it, that whoever reads it shall never- 
more come home with empty creel or an aching heart.” And so “you 
may serve God devoutly in saying efficaciously your customary 
prayer.” 

What a book to possess (and what gratitude to the translator), as 
one lies chin down in the meadows of Halsted Creek. Here you may 
read, and fish, and say “efficaciously your customary prayer,” while 
wisps of cloud stream off the mountain-top, and no sound more bois- 
terous reaches the ear than the babbling of the talkative brook or 
the admonitory chatter of a suspicious mother quail. 


14 Treatise on Fishing with a Hook, attributed to Dame Juliana Berners, Printed in 

the Book of St. Albans, by Wynken de Worde, 1496, and rendered into modern 
English by William Van Wyck, 1933. Published by William Van Wyck, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


2Because the present treatise must not fall into the hands of each idle fellow who 
might want it, if it were printed by itself, and put into a little pamphlet, I have 
incorporated it in the great tome of St. Albans so that the aforesaid idlers shall take 
little interest in the sport of fishing, which they might destroy utterly by virtue of 
the skill acquired from this treatise which has thus been put beyond their reach, in 
being beyond their means.” 
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There are those who can make light of such a situation and pity 
our vagabondage, Robert’s and mine, but they are starved souls for 
whom nothing has value or meaning unless it be washed with the 
fool’s gold of the market-place or trumpeted to attention with atten- 
dant jazz. Such know nothing either of heartsease or happiness which 
springs never from effort but from appreciation of the things that 
are as common and as free as the clouds, the winds, the skies, and the 
grass. Heartsease and happiness fly from pursuing feet only to sur- 
round and besiege the perceiving mind. The simple of heart see God. 

So let him who wills loiter beside a little stream with the book of 
the good Juliana in one hand and a fly-book in the other, nor let him 
weigh the wisdom of the one as poorer than the effectiveness of the 
other as he decides between the Silver Doctor or the humble denizen 
of barnyard dirt. Since Lady Berners favors the latter, let us try 
him. The result! Others shall not know, save that it was satisfying; 
and from beneath your feet, to grace the creel, you may pluck a few 
blossoms of heartsease. 


RTF: 
Pragmatism and Contemporary Science 


At present scientists seem to go three quarters, and Professor 
Bridgman about nine tenths, of the way towards what Professor 
Bridgman calls the operational and what philosophers call the prag- 
matic, interpretation of scientific knowing. But I believe we should 
all be happier and more comfortable, if they would go the whole hog. 

If they would, the situation would, I take it, be as follows. It 
would be recognized (1) that there was no paradox involved in the 
facts underlying Heisenberg’s principle. All that they would prove 
would be that if we cannot observe the behavior of electrons without 
throwing light upon them, and if that operation disturbs them, then 
we cannot say what they would do, or would have done, if we had 
not observed them. For such questions become meaningless. 

But is not this just a corollary from the view that knowing is an 
operation, which may make a difference? Nor does acceptance of 
this corollary deprive us of anything we need to know, if we refrain 
from assuming that it is meaningless to ask what electrons are doing 
in the dark when no one is looking. For we need not even assume 
that there are ‘electrons,’ when they are not operating. We can, and 
perhaps should, conceive electrons as just counters of calculation, as 
instruments for interpreting what we have observed, and for predict- 
ing operations of nature which we may observe. All questions, there- 
fore, about their doings per se may be ruled out as illegitimate in 
method and unmeaning. 

(2) We shall be more content to take this severely logical view of 
the problems of modern physics if we recognize that the older view 
only rested on an assumption which we had no right or reason to take 
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as more than methodological, viz. the assumption that observation 
makes no difference to the object observed. Now this assumption 
was always a fiction in dealing with beings that had a psychic side, 
and were therefore capable of changing their behavior according as 
they believed themselves to be observed or not. It is moreover quite 
easy to extend this capacity to all beings. We can declare that the 
principle of the indifference of the object to observation is not strictly 
true anywhere, and that its falsity becomes relevant for the purpose 
of describing how electrons behave, though for purposes of macro- 
scopic description it may continue to be used. 


(3) We may remind ourselves that after all the whole assumption 
of Determinism was never really more than methodological. It served 
the purpose of rendering prediction possible, and that should have 
been all that was meant by it. It need never have been taken meta- 
physically, as a statement of fact about the real. So it may well be 
an invaluable contribution to the world’s logical enlightenment that 
the physicists should now have hit upon experiments which simply 
compel them to take determinism methodologically, and to abstain 
henceforth from interpreting it metaphysically. 


(4) They now find themselves driven towards what seems to me 
to be the ultimate logical ideal of all science, nay, of all knowing, 
viz. that all the entities spoken of would be taken only methodologi- 
cally, and not metaphysically, or only provisionally as metaphysical 
ultimates. If we consistently took them thus, we should regard sci- 
ence as essentially a method, and nothing more (nor less), as per- 
forming operations on objects of interest, not as propounding doc- 
trines true for ever. We should thereby eradicate the bad meta- 
physics which haunt the minds not only of philosophers but also of 
scientists. We should then be troubled no longer with the problems 
of what our methodologically postulated entities are doing when they 
are not observed, or of what they ultimately are, in view of the re- 
constructions which our sciences are constantly requiring them to 
undergo. All such pseudo-problems could be declared meaningless, 
with a good conscience. 


Lastly (5) we could declare unmeaning also the great antithesis be- 
tween the mechanical and the Platonic interpretation of nature. Or at 
any rate we should be enabled to supplement it by recognizing also a 
third alternative, which might be called the operational, positive, or 
pragmatic. And this, I more than suspect, would prove to be the 
higher synthesis of the other two. For, to introduce a metaphor 
from architecture, we are not concerned merely with the bricks and 
structure of our building, but also with its purpose. So we should 
never forget that the sciences are building a temple of truth, for the 
housing of the human spirit, and for the harmonizing of all its de- 
mands. F, C. 8. Scuitier. 
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Mr. van Wyck’s Reply to Mr. Jolas’ Rejoinder 


I have just received from Jolas an answer to my article in the July 
number of The Personalist which is so interesting that I quote ver- 
batim with some side comment. He says in part: 


There are certain points I should like to discuss. First of all: 
‘Teutonic Rationalism.’ The two words simply can’t be used to- 
gether. What is going on now on the right bank of the Rhine 


is irrationalism pushed ad absurdum, and the entire history of 
the Germanic peoples has that for a point of departure. 


Mr. Jolas does not seem to be aware of the term rationalism in its 
philosophic or romantic sense. He takes it as meaning sensible. Yet 
Mr. Jolas is a child of the Germanic school of philosophy and belongs 
much nearer to 1830 than he does to 1930. He goes on to say: 


As for Manticism, I agree with you that the selections I made 
were somewhat inadequate. Nevertheless, I maintain my view- 
point about the necessity of this genre. What I have in mind 1s 
the recreation if possible of the runic form of language. The 
earliest German literature, for instance, the so-called Merse- 
burger Zaubersprueche, consists entirely in sound poems. 

The great, the immense, the hopeless aim I have set myself 
in life is the de-rationalization of language. This is the exact re- 
verse of the position of Joyce, whose tremendous revolution is 
primarily an intellectual one. I want to find again in this lousy 
age of mechanization, rationalization, quatapacts, etc., the lan- 
guage that was once the sacred stammering of the man with the 
third eye. 


This last is a very lovely thought and it reveals Jolas the idealist, the 
man who is after truth and beauty as simply, subconsciously and as 
unconsciously as possible. I think that Jolas is correct in his belief 
that the stammering of the soul is more likely to reach the ears of 
God than the most sophisticated flow of perfect language. Jolas feels 
that man has gone so far beyond the natural that he has injured 
his best thought. And can we gainsay him? The vapidities of a 
Cocteau and some of the writers of the School of Smart Aleckry have 
gone so far in their sophistication that they have clouded the source 
3 a inspiration if they ever had any, which is doubtful. Jolas 
adds: 

In regard to anathema maranatha, I maintain my position. I 
am tired of sharing the word poetry with Hatty Monroe and her 
Poetry, a Magazine of Verse; with Eddy Guest, with the corner 
grocer, with Waverly Racine of The Chicago Tribune, with any 
criticaster who criticasts in the public sheets. I myself have sub- 
stituted for the word poem, the word hypnologue, which I have 
used on numerous occasions (in a collection of German texts 
called: Hypnolog des Scheitelauges, and in English collections). 
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The Cahiers Libres in Paris are bringing out a book of my 
French hypnologues, next month, under the title of Mots-deluge, 
Hypnologues. 

Jolas writes and speaks French and German as well as he does 

English. 

The same thing applies to the novel. Dickens, Hardy, Balzac, 

Zola, et al. wrote novels. The term was legitimately theirs. But 
the form has become bastardized to such an extent that at pres- 
ent it is nothing more than a standardized collection of bad 
psychology. For the new form we will have to find a new term. 
(Would any sophomore call Ulysses, for instance, a novel?) See 
Transition 18, and my manifesto on the new novel form. The 
short story seems to me to be a form that has lost all its prim- 
itive force. I have a vision of a new form of the narrative which 
I call anamyth or paramyth. (But then these are my terms. 
Let the other fellow find his own.) 


If every writer wrote in his own particular language what a new 
babel there would be. The theory is too chaotic to be considered 
seriously, One does not have to invent a language to escape the 
pastiche. 
The sonnet, beautiful as it was in the hands of its legitimate cre- 
ators, seems to me to be an archaic form to be relegated to the 
schoolroom as a form of linguistic gymnastics. We no longer 
have the right to use it for creation. 
Here Mr. Jolas seems very sound, to my way of thinking. There is 
not a single living sonneteer. The sonnet is for poetry and never 
for verse. It was the product of a finesse. This age is not conducive 
to sonneteering. The great sonneteers are few and far between. To 
my way of thinking Keats was the last sonnet writer. Rossetti did 
some superb sonnets and Wordsworth did a few, but just as one 
swallow does not make a summer, one sonnet does not make a son- 
neteer. Rossetti is not an English poet in any sense, he is an Italian 
poet with an English tongue, his whole approach to poetry being 
Italian. Jose Maria de Heredia is a Spanish poet with a French 
tongue, and one wonders if so studied a stylist can be a true poet. 
He is too flamboyant to ring true and is of the wedding-cake school 
of writers. Mrs. Browning is too sugary, so by this process of elim- 
ination we have Shakespeare and Sidney and Milton left. And Milton 
is not a consecutive sonneteer, but, like Wordsworth, a sonneteer of 
moments. 

Here Jolas is sound, for the sonnet as a vehicle of creation of today 
is just pitter-patter. If a new genius happens to come along, he may 
write sonnets, but this mechanistic age is the worst age that has hap- 
pened, and we might call it a sonnet-breaker. 

Much must be said for Mr. Jolas’ point of view, and such a revolu- 
tionary as he happens to be is a good thing for the world of letters, 
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for he has a way of pulling up a writer on his spiritual haunches. We 
have not that type of leisure today that produces beautiful literature 
and it must be remembered that clocks ticked very slowly on mid- 


Victorian afternoons. 
WitiiaM vAN Wyck. 


A Note on Mr. Montague’s Criticism of the 
Value Theory of Truth 


A feature of pragmatism and humanism which has come in for 
much criticism is the reduction of truth to a species of the good. 
Ever since Plato, attempts have been made at the unification of the 
three great ideals: Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. “Truth is Beauty, 
and Beauty Truth,” says Keats, and Shaftesbury insists that “what 
is beautiful is harmonious and proportionable; what is harmonious 
and proportionable is true; and what is at once both beautiful and 
true is of consequence agreeable and good.” But these are vague 
poetic intuitions. A precise identification of two ideals has been made 
by the humanists led by Schiller and by the pragmatists led by 
William James. Montague, in his Ways of Knowing,* criticizes this 
identification. I wish to criticize his criticism. 

But first, I should like to point out that it is not strictly accurate 
to say that the pragmatists identify the true and the good. All truths 
are a type of value, but not all values are truths. The statement, 
All true propositions work, does not imply that a spade is a true 
proposition because it works. Truth in other words, is a species of 
the genus, Value, and not the reverse. The value theory of truth we 
may define, then, as the theory which holds that truth is a type of 
value. The humanists usually go on to say exactly what type of value 
truth is, but this is an amplification of the essential thesis of the 
doctrine, and one may be a proponent of the theory without being 
in agreement with the humanistic or pragmatic expansion of it. 
“Facts,” says Schiller, are those reality-claims which for any purpose 
engrossing us we find it expedient to accept.” (Proceedings of 6th 
Intl. Cong. of Philos. p. 299.) Notice he says “any” purpose. And 
that is all a proponent of the value theory of truth needs to say 
(although he may say more). 

Well then, as I see it, Montague’s deficiency as a critic of the value 
theory of truth is due to a sad confusion. The confusion is sad’ be- 
cause he should know better. It rests on the ambiguity of the word, 
truth, Truth is generally taken to refer to a proposition, but at times 
it denotes the reality which the proposition describes. Schiller 
avoids the confusion by giving a special name to the proposition: 
“truth-claim.” Schiller’s precision in the matter makes Montague’s 
confusion all the more deplorable. Montague’s criticisms are value- 
less because they are based on this confusion. Thus, referring to the 


*W. P. Montague; Ways of Knowing; Macmillan; 1925. Section on Pragmatism, 
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warnings of Xenophanes and Francis Bacon against permitting one’s 
prejudices to influence his fact-finding activities, he chides the hu- 
manist for justifying the “impulse to believe that which we desire.” 
“Everybody admits,” he says, “that our beliefs are colored by our 
interests, but the humanist alone regards this condition as an aid 
rather than a drawback to the attainment of truth” (peal 5.1) 

Now, strange as it may seem, the pragmatist may subscribe to all 
the exhortations of Francis Bacon and still consistently remain a 
pragmatist. Pragmatism does not say that the true reality is the 
agreeable reality; it says that the true description of reality is that 
description which satisfies certain claims of our affective nature. 
The true proposition must be good to be true—not the reality to which 
it refers. The description must satisfy certain demands that we make 
—this is not true of the reality which it describes. 

For example: the proposition, “The United States has recurrent 
economic crises” is a true and consequently a good proposition, not 
because the fact of depressions is an agreeable one, but because the 
proposition is a valuable one in the pursuit of certain of our ends. 
Even a realist can recognize this. “The truth seeker,” says Montague, 
“strives to make of his mind a colorless mirror in which facts are seen 
exactly as they are, undistorted by hopes or fears.” And a pragmatist 
can recognize this. 

Montague has another impregnable criticism of pragmatism’s 
practicalism. Truth is radically different from Good, he says, because 
the latter involves adaptation of the environment to our desires while 
the former requires the adaptation of our “ideas and judgments” to 
the environment. Of course, for a realist to exclude “ideas and judg- 
ment” from the external environment is improper and inconsistent; 
but regardless of the propriety or impropriety of the distinction, it 
is still an invalid one. On the other hand, the ghosts of the ascetics 
of all ages rise up in protest to deny that value arises through an 
adjustment of the environment to the individual. Has Mr. Montague 
never heard that the Kingdom of Heaven is within and that it shall 
profit the man naught to win the earth who loses his soul? But on 
the other hand, it is not true that truth consists in the adjustment 
of the individual to the environment. Such a belief arises from the 
ambiguity just outlined in the term, truth. It is an ideal of ours 
that propositions should accurately describe (by accurately sym- 
bolizing) the experiences we undergo, rational or empirical. When 
they do so describe, we call them true. But this ideal is one which 
we impose upon them, and upon reality. In other words, truth is 
an ideal of ours—not something God-given and absolute. It is an 
ideal to which reality must conform—not an ideal to which we must 
conform. If this be treason, Mr. Montague, make the most of it! 

Montague, himself, admits to a large part all I have been saying 
here. Two quotations, one from William James and one from the 
Ways of Knowing will show this. “Truth in science is what gives us 
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the maximum possible sum of satisfactions, taste included, but con- 
sistency both with previous knowledge and with the novel in expe- 
rience is always the most imperious claimant.” Thus James (Prag. 
p. 127). “Our beliefs and judgments considered as instruments possess 
the peculiar kind of value called truth not by satisfying ‘needs in 
general’ but by satisfying the peculiar kind of need called cognitive.” 
And thus Montague (p. 156). Where is the difference? It seems to 
me that the value theory of truth has lost another opponent. But 
in this case the opponent helped defeat himself. 
Harry Ruja, 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles. 


Errata 


Apologies are due our subscribers for hasty proof reading of the 
July number, in which Attila appears, p 157, for Alaric; and the 
Greek phrase on page 166 is garbled from Ek philosophias eis 
Theologian; and the sentence following was intended as the sum- 
mary of Boethius’ position rather than as a translation. The Greek 
word for matter, page 207 was of course meant to be “hyleh.” 


Along the Bookshelf 


Historical Idealism 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS, by Atrrep Nortu Wuiteneap. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. Pp. xii, 392. $3.50. 

The layman who has found himself puzzled to understand much of 
the writing of Dr. Whitehead because of its highly technical nature 
will be delighted to find this book from his pen as pleasing and 
clear as it is profound. There is nothing more popular than the scorn 
with which many people look upon the claim that philosophy has 
any results in life. Adventures in Ideas throws scorn upon the scorn, 
for it traces the history of western civilization to the basic and reg- 
ulating ideas from which it has sprung. Because “men are driven by 
their thoughts as well as by the molecules in their bodies, by intelli- 
gence and by senseless forces.” 

The work is divided into four sections: Sociological, Cosmological, 
and Philosophical, with the fourth entitled Civilization. The last sec- 
tion does not add to the unity of the discussion, but apparently forms 
the vehicle for the introduction of discursive lectures on truth, 
beauty, adventure, and peace. 

The author’s analysis of the moving ideas of history is profound 
and convincing. Throughout the discussion he keeps to the high 
road of idealism. He shows first of all the dependence of political 
and social reform upon great ideas, how it was the Stoic and Chris- 
tian doctrine of the innate value of human personality that laid the 
destruction of the institution of slavery just as it reached its cul- 
mination in the Roman Empire, when to be civilized meant to own 
slaves. Christianity had created a standard which was fool-proof 
against perversions—a gauge which became the test of society. That 
he does not consider the power of Christianity at pause is indicated 
by the attending remarks: “So long as the Galilean images are but 
the dreams of an unrealized world, so long they must spread the in- 
fection of an uneasy spirit.” 

Again, he points out that the Wesleyan movement is “the first de- 
cisive landmark indicating the widening chasm between the theo- 
logical tradition and the modern intellectual world”; and adds: 

Thus in the evolution of the strands of thought which constituted 
the final stage in the destruction of the iniquitous slave-founda- 
tion of civilization, there is interwoven the insights and the 
heroisms of sceptical humanitarians, of Catholics, of Methodists, 
of Quakers. But the intellectual origin of the movement is to be 
traced back for more than two thousand years to the specula- 
tions of the philosophical Greeks upon functions of the human 
soul, and its status in the world of flux. 
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He points out the shock of the humanitarian principles of Chris- 
tianity delivered by the individualism of the Manchester school, 
which has fostered the relentless competition of individuals while 
Christianity cherished the emotional belief in the Brotherhood of 
Man. This anti-social barrier has been further raised by conclusions 
springing out of the biological hypothesis that the destruction of 
individuals was the very means by which advance was made to 
higher types of species. All of these, he declares, have “weakened 
the Stoic-Christian ideal of democratic brotherhood.” a 

Under Aspects of Freedom he treats of the present undermining 
notions of liberty, that is, of liberty to do as one pleases without re- 
gard for the general influence and results upon society: 

The individualistic liberalism of the nineteenth century has col- 
lapsed, quite unexpectedly. So long as the trading middle classes 
were dominant as the group to be satisfied, its doctrines were 
self-evident. As soon as industrialism and education produced in 
large numbers the modern type of artisan, its whole basis was 
widely challenged.... 

Today private property is mainly a legal fiction... . The whole 
concept of absolute individuals with absolute rights, and with a 
contractual power of forming fully defined external relations, has 
broken down. The human being is inseparable from its environ- 
ment in each occasion of its existence. 

Then there is much of light and leading in his discussion of science, 
which has made such desperate efforts to free itself from all meta- 
physics save that of materialism: 

Unless the psychology of mental behaviour still includes some 
traces derived from the notion of Deistic imposition, even today 
the progress of science would cease by reason of the failure of 
hope. A considerable proportion of present-day philosophy is 
devoted to the endeavour by means of subtle argument to evade 
this plain inexorable conclusion. 
Thus he shows how the modern age has reproduced the same limita- 
tions that dominated the Hellenistic and Scholastic periods by canal- 
izing thought and observation within predetermined limits based 
upon inadequate metaphysical assumptions dogmatically assumed. 

Since the author admits the “negation of the Absolute” we should 
perhaps refrain from criticism of his position which, in spite of this 
admission loses weight at times by adherence to impersonalistic and 
absolutistic ideas. On the whole the work is so strong, so invigorating 
in its insights, that it cannot serve any but a great purpose in the 
present-day discussion of ideas. 

Rola 
Science and Human Experience 


LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF MATHEMATICS, by Arrnur F. 
Benttey. Principia Press, Bloomington, Ind., 1932. Pp. xii, 315. 
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SCIENCE AND HUMAN EXPERIENCE, by Herserr Dincte. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. Pp. 141. $1.75. 

THE MACHINES WE ARE. The Principles of Living Phenomena. 
By Rosert T. Hance. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1932. Pp. xxiii, 239. $2.00. 


SCIENCE AND THOUGHT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Studies in the History of Medicine and Surgery, Natural and 
Mathematical Science, Philosophy and Politics. By Lynn 
THornpike. Columbia University Press, New York, 1929. Pp. 
xIv, 387. $4.75. 

Bentley’s Analysis is a stimulating book, though I fear it may stim- 
ulate mathematicians rather than philosophers, seeing that the latter 
still seem content to repeat the phrases with which mathematicians 
have salved their consciences for many centuries. Philosophically 
mathematical ‘truth’ is still ‘exact’ and ‘self-evident’ or ‘necessary’, 
even though for several generations mathematicians have now been 
debating strenuously, and with no great advance to agreement, what 
mathematical principles really mean, or rather, should be taken to 
mean. Professor Bentley would appear to be a mathematician thus 
troubled about the foundations of mathematics. He cherishes a high 
ideal of mathematics, and seeks therein exactness and consistency. 
This renders him impatient of every symptom of vagueness and para- 
dox, which he condemns unsparingly, even when they are found in 
the highest authorities. Yet he has to confess that he meets them 
everywhere. The source of the trouble seems to him to spring from 
language, or rather from the dependence of mathematical language 
on that of ordinary usage. “Everyday language” he declares, “reeks 
with philosophies,” mostly he might have added in decay. 

It shatters with every touch of advancing knowledge. At its 
heart lies paradox. The language of mathematics, on the con- 
trary, stands and grows in firmness. It gives service to men be- 
yond all other language. The everyday language asks ‘what 
kind of thing’ consistency ‘is.’ But mathematics is consistency 
itself. Mathematicians know this. Yet they feel ever the com- 
pulsion to interpret their mathematics in terms of the everyday 
language. So proceeding, their harvest is super-paradox (p. viii). 
The remedy, Professor Bentley contends, lies in adopting a_consis~- 
tently operational interpretation in every sphere of mathematics, and 
in ceasing to construe mathematical objects as things, in the manner 
of realistic metaphysics. Semantic postulation and semantic analysis 
will put everything right and enable mathematics to realize its ideal 
of consistency. This remedy is not, however, advocated on philo- 
sophic grounds; for of (traditional) philosophy Professor Bentley has 

a poor opinion. He declares, ; 

I have not the slightest interest in metaphysical, philosophical, 
or psychological problems” (p. 112), and holds that “the distinc- 
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tion between metaphysical and scientific is one of method, a dis- 
tinction between poor method and good method (p. 269). 


For all this insight an enlightened philosophy and a serviceable 
logic should be profoundly grateful to him. But it seems doubtful 
whether all the lions will vanish from his path until he pushes his 
questionings right down to the deepest assumptions of mathematics. 
What, for example, about the claim to exactness itself? What does 
‘exactness’ mean? It seems horridly significant that Professor Bentley 
nowhere discusses this. And, whatever it means, how can mathemati- 
cal language achieve it? And if it could achieve exactness, would it 
be a thing to be desired? 


In point of fact, the history of mathematics abundantly shows that 
its technical terms have been treated quite in the same way as those 
of any other science, or those of common speech. Nowhere does lan- 
guage ‘stand firm.’ It grows. And it must grow, if it is to serve as 
a vehicle for transmitting knowledge. It follows that, if it is to serve 
its primary purpose its meanings must be elastic, and, at a certain 
stage of its growth, “ambiguous.” It cannot be “exact,” at least in 
the sense that an original definition must be adhered to at all costs, 
and cannot be changed, however the subject develops. Moreover, 
mathematical procedure has, all through its history, exhibited exten- 
sions by analogies, which have invariably been resisted (wrongly 
and rightly) by the conservative party in the science. “Exactness,” 
therefore, must not be construed as meaning more than the definite- 
ness needed for the transmission of meaning. 

Conversely, “ambiguity” need not be a fatal defect. Upon occasion 
it is possible to transmit a meaning unequivocally in what are, per se, 
‘ambiguous’ terms. If, that is, they are so chosen and used in such a 
context that the new meanings the words are acquiring are success- 
fully conveyed. So far, indeed, only the pragmatic and personalist 
logics have detected and welcomed this possibility, and the conse- 
quent possibility of turning to good use the difficulties of personal 
understanding so well set forth on p. 11. But if two scientists can 
come to understand each other, in spite of their use of ‘vague,’ ‘in- 
exact,’ and ‘ambiguous’ language, should we not reconsider our con- 
demnation of language and become willing to recognize that language 
must have the qualities which entail these defects, if its descriptions 
are to be transferable from case to case, and if its meanings are to be 
capable of growth and adjustment to novelties?—F. C, S. ScHILLER. 

The material in Science and Human Experience was first presented 
as a course of lectures before the Royal Institution. The purpose is 
that of an interpretation of the present position in physics, and a 
somewhat popular account of changes in recent physical thought. 
The work is motivated by an attempt to formulate the source of 
what the author calls an “instinctive rebellion,” which he nevertheless 
thinks is at bottom rational, against the views of Sir Arthur Edding- 
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ton and Sir James Jeans. Science is defined as “the recording, aug- 
mentation, and rational correlation of those elements in our expe- 
rience which are actually or potentially common to all normal 
people.” Thus “common experiences” are susceptible to scientific 
treatment, whereas “individual experiences” are not. 


Two historical chapters trace the developments in physics from 
Galileo through Newton. The primary innovation of Galileo was the 
appeal to nature with a mind free from preconceptions. Newton’s 
mass, force, gravitation, and acceleration were purely conceptual, yet 
the laws resulting described the motions of experience with perfect 
fidelity. Of the two methods of correlation employed by Science at 
the present time Newton was the exponent of the method of abstrac- 
tion, and an opponent of the other—i.e. hypothesis. The further de- 
velopment of abstraction is regarded as the greatest achievement of 
modern physical science and has resulted in the theory of relativity. 
The further development of hypothesis has led to a scheme of con- 
cepts unpicturable to the imagination, and has resulted in the 
quantum theory. Both, however, by obeying the prescribed rules, 
reproduce the data of observations, so that out of pure conceptions, 
having only a rational meaning, we can evolve a large part of the 
world of experience. Now the question is—what is the relation of the 
world of experience to this rational world? Here the author enters 
upon the discussion of his disagreement with Jeans and Eddington. 
If we ask why physicists have labored so hard to express the obvious 
in terms of the incomprehensible there are two answers. One is that 
it is truer; the other is that it reveals the existence of a connecting 
link between the diverse elements of experience, that is, it tends to 
correlate experience. Jeans and Eddington favor the first view and 
express a belief in the “real truth” of theoretical physics, while the 
author favors the second. 

One objection to the view that the conceptual world of physics 
is the “truth” about nature is that it makes Nature a much more 
comprehensive thing than our experience gives sanction for. Therefore 
the author denies to the conceptual scheme of physics any capacity 
for telling us the truth about nature beyond what is implied by its 
powers of correlation. He further objects to Eddington’s views that 
nothing which is non-metrical in character can be treated scientific- 
ally and Jeans’ view that the whole external universe is metrical. 
The division of common experience into metrical and non-metrical, 
of which only the former can be dealt with scientifically, appears 
too simple. The whole of common experience is open to scientific 
treatment, while part of that which is metrical is included in the 
physical scheme, and the remainder together with non-metrical ele- 
ments must be placed in a different scientific category. Here the 
author’s view is brought out in an illustration: I am unwell and my 
medical adviser, by administration of a drug, restores me to health. 
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Now there is first of all a purely metrical side to this process. My 
temperature and pulse are “pointer readings.” A powder is given and 
the temperature and pulse decrease. Here 1s a sequence of events 
accurately describable in terms of measure-number. But there is an- 
other side. The interaction of the powder with my system is followed 
by certain processes not included in the physical scheme—they are 
not deducible from the chemical properties of the materials concerned 
which are represented by measure-numbers; they are peculiar to 
the association of those materials with what we call “life.” Never- 
theless the processes are open to common observation. That is, they 
are open to scientific treatment and yet are not metrical. Finally 
there are the individual’s feelings of health or sickness, optimism or 
pessimism, which no one shares and which cannot be dealt with in 
a scientific way—yet they are not completely divorced from the scien- 
tific world. 

The book concludes with a chapter on literary criticism and one 
on religion. The view is held that science may have an influence in 
non-scientific spheres of thought, but that in the field of criticism the 
assumption of objective artistic value must be abandoned. The word 
“God” is used to represent sometimes an experience and sometimes 
an idea. Since the experience of God is an individual and not a com- 
mon experience, God cannot be said to exist in the scientific sense. 
It is possible that the correlation of common experiences may, in 
course of time, require the hypothesis of God; at present it has no 
need of such a hypothesis, and so long as physics, at least, retains 
its present character, there is no sign that it ever will do so. 

Hersert L. Searwes. 


The Machines We Are written by the professor of Zoology in the 
University of Pittsburgh, is neither as mechanistic nor as formidable 
as its title would suggest. It comprises thirty short essays concerning 
things biological,and is written expressly for a popular audience. Most 
of the chapters, in fact, have been read over the radio or have ap- 
peared in popular magazines. They are concerned with such standard 
topics as heredity, the determination of sex, health the nervous sys- 
tem, food, and so on. The volume makes pleasant reading, and gives in 
palatable, sugar-coated form a tolerable amount of solid information 
on biological subjects concerning which the public has need of more 
accurate knowledge. Incidentally, the publishers have done a good 
piece of printing. Weal 


Lynn Thorndike has done a service to scholarship in taking up the 
problem of whether the Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries represent 
an unbroken advance over the Twelfth and Thirteenth or whether 
the facts may call for a re-estimate of their relative enlightenment. 
To this end he quotes numerous forgotten documents and shows a 
marked erudition as well as a patient and exhaustive scholarship. 
The result is reassuring as clearing up the seeming inconsistency in 
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the apparent advance of knowledge attendant upon a general deca- 
dence in scholarship and government. He shows very clearly that 
the decadence was general throughout society, and that the benevo- 
lent tyrants who patronized the arts were, as was to be expected, 
the recipients of a fawning and pedantic scholarship which could 
do little more than to copy and to plagiarize the real discoveries of 
earlier scholars. 


The author has a sharp word also for that wild type of research 
which enters on its quest with preconceptions and readily discovers 
without the sweat of investigation what it had previously expected. 
This type of investigator has frequently hit upon some figure and 
then, because time has not been given for a general survey of the age, 
to make that figure appear as if making discoveries without assist- 
ance from other less known scholars and collaborators. He illustrates 
by reference to the place given Francis Bacon in the average histories 
of philosophy—as if Bacon were the great inaugurator of modern 
science and philosophy. The correctness of this criticism becomes 
apparent in Bacon’s case when we reflect that in reality he never 
wrote a page of what, except by a stretch of imagination, might be 
called philosophy, and the prophet of induction in science never per- 
formed a scientific experiment. 

Thorndike has gone into little-known fields and has made a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the Fifteenth Century. R.T.F. 


Biography 


THE THREE JAMESES. A Family of Minds. By C. Hartiey 
Gratran. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 1932. Pp. xi, 
376,053.50, 

IMMANUEL KANT IN ENGLAND, 1793-1838, by Rene WEL- 
LEK. Princeton University Press. 1931. Pp. vii, 316. 

OUT OF MY LIFE AND THOUGHT. An Autobiography. By 
Apert ScHweEITzer. Translated by C. T. Campion. Henry Holt 

and Company, New York. 1933. Pp. 288. $2.50. 

SAINT AUGUSTINE. The Odyssey of his Soul. By Karu Apam. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1932. Pp. v, 65. $1.00. 

GOETHE. A Symposium. Edited by Dacoserr D. Runes. Intro- 
duction by Nicnotas Roericu. Roerich Museum Press, New 
Morice 932. Ppsavir, 129:°$1.50, 


That was a most interesting idea which came to C. Hartley Grat- 
tan to work out together the biography of The Three Jameses. It 
would scarcely be possible in modern times to find in one family 
tree three such distinct and distinguished characters as Henry James, 
Sr., Henry James, Jr., and William James. One might almost say, 
three as unlike as were these men. 

The author very properly begins with a fourth James, William, the 
grandfather of the philosopher, who laid the basis of wealth which 
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made it possible for the other three to have a sufficient financing for 
the leisure so necessary for the work they had to do. And the first 
William James is not the least fascinating of the four. As this first 
William provided the physical foundations on which the Jamesian 
house was built, so the first Henry gave it perhaps that sense of 
seriousness and philosophical bent which blossomed out in William 
the second and in novels of Henry the second. 


Out of conceit with the fundamentalism of his father, Henry, Sr. 
made earnest effort to find his way religiously to a more liberal 
faith. Though a friend of Emerson and the New England group, he 
seems not to have been influenced particularly by their religious 
views, and for himself found refuge in Swedenborgianism. His seri- 
ousness was attested by one of Julia Ward Howe’s friends, who, after 
hearing him lecture, remarked that she “would give anything at this 
moment for a look at a good, fat idiot.” But he himself had a keen 
sense of humor, at least toward the weaknesses of others, describing 
a certain group of Bostonians as “simmering in their own fat and 
putting a nice brown on each other.” At another time he spoke ot 
Emerson as one whose “intellect never kept the promise which his 
lovely face and manners held out.” His reflection on Comte is worthy 
of preservation: “He so persistently rubbed the nose of his intelli- 
gence in the mud of mere Existence.” 


The author’s estimate and understanding of William James is par- 
ticularly acute, though appreciative and well balanced. He is awake 
to the formative influences in William James’ philosophy, and fur- 
nishes a sober final estimate that, after all, he is most to be remem- 
bered by the work on psychology. He places justly the relation to 
Spencer by contrast, and to Renouvier by sympathy, as well as to 
Charles Peirce by suggestion; and he divines exactly the underly- 
ing principles of the Jamsian philosophy. James felt that 

the Spencerians and their relations were passing off a scheme 
of the universe as the inescapable truth, which was in reality 
nothing but a personal and subjective scheme . . 

He was entirely unimpressed by the contemporary aspiration 
to be ‘scientific.’ He considered the aspiration to be an idol of the 
tribe of his generation ‘so sucked in with his mother’s milk by 
every one of us that we find it hard to conceive of a creature 
who should not feel it, and harder still to treat it freely as the 
altogether peculiar and one-sided subjective interest which it is.’ 

James grounded his philosophy upon the doctrine of free will, 
which he properly considered the heart of personality, and moral 
purpose as the fact which makes life worth living. 

Unfortunately he averted his eyes so long and so insistently as 
to approach the fatuous. By his optimistic emphasis he sub- 
tracted from his thought all those strengths which should nor- 
mally have stemmed from his tragic sense of life. His cult of op- 
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timistic action led him to strip his mind and writings of all 
feeling of reflection, of density of complexity, of living perilously 
in the dark, leading to a mental nudity which is quite shocking. 

To the reviewer, though perhaps not to others, the least interesting 
section of this book has to do with Henry James, the novelist. Per- 
haps it is because the mention of his writings brings ennui. Henry 
James had not the quality to appreciate the American spirit because 
he had not the patience to go beneath the surface. While he avowed 
the superiority of the English outlook, it is to be doubted whether 
he ever understood it profoundly. 

The book is marred throughout with careless proof-reading, as, for 
instance, ‘long’ for ‘along’ (p. 32), ‘at’ for ‘a’ (p. 119), ‘imbide’ for 
‘imbibe’ (p. 120), ‘princippis obsta’ for ‘principiis obsta’ (p. 124), 
‘Rockerfellers’ for ‘Rockefellers’ (p. 126), ‘rubic’ for ‘rubric’ (p. 136), 
‘confess’ for ‘confuse’ (p. 172), an omission between ‘experience’ and 
‘mystical’ (p. 178), an omission, probably of ‘that’, third line, page 
257. And is it true that any dictionary has yet recognized the com- 
mon vulgarism and slang of ‘happenstance’ for ‘accident’? 

The many people who are interested in the James family will, of 
course, want this invaluable book. —R.T.F. 


Kant in England is something of a curiosity. It is written by what 
we must accustom ourselves to call a Czechoslovak, about the fortunes 
of a German philosopher in England, printed (with a good many 
misprints) in Prague, and published by an American university press. 
It was conceived, presumably, as a means to the supreme academic 
end, ‘research,’ as a Ph.D. thesis, and admirably fulfils this purpose 
by being replete with masses of curious and out of the way informa- 
tion about matters of little or no intrinsic importance, such as what 
humbugs literary men are (e.g. S. T. Coleridge, Carlyle, etc.), and 
how completely and variously it was possible for everyone in Eng- 
land to misunderstand Kant. Hence it plainly belongs to the class of 
books which no one need read but which every library should con- 
tain—in case some professor should some day desire to make a 
parade of ‘learning.’ 

As regards the contents, it is no news that philosophers find it quite 
as hard to understand one another as to agree with one another, and 
Dr. Wellek’s method permits of indefinite extension. A work e.g. 
on Pragmatism in Germany would be quite as instructive, and even 
more amusing. Nevertheless Dr. Wellek’s book raises a couple of 
questions worth discussing, viz. (1) Why cannot philosophers agree, 
even about their interpretations of other philosophers? and (2) How 
can the flood of books on Kant be dammed? Having recently dis- 
cussed the first question, I will confine myself to the second. It is 
intrinsically the more difficult and urgent question. For Dr. Wellek 
has before him another century of Kant in England, his model, 
Adicke’s Kant in Germany, can be brought up to date, and books 
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about the influence of Kant can be written all the world over, from 
China to Peru, from Kamschatka to Patagonia. So I see no hope of 
abating the flood, unless some one will set himself to construct (a) 
a Concordance to Kant, and also (b) a Discordance. The former 
should analyze, number, and symbolize Kant’s arguments; the latter 
should catalogue the objections to them and enable them to be 
referred to their originators. Then the review of a ‘new Kant’ book 
might be condensed, perhaps, into (a) 13x-+-bbby= (b) 3G+15E- 
999F +3125A! Thus might mathematical ‘exactness’ stifle argument. 
F. C. 5. SCHILLER: 


Three great personalities divide the attention of the serious-minded 
men and women of today, and the three possess many points in com- 
mon. They are Gandhi, Kagawa, and Schweitzer. They lift above 
the ruck of their age, not because of surpassing intellect, wealth, or 
conquest of the world, but by very means of the quality which most 
men despise as impractical, namely, spiritual power. The future may 
easily show that of living men they had the surest intellect if by that 
we mean insight into the age and an understanding of the human 
spirit. Their only wealth lies in the esteem of the just, and their con- 
quest of the world is first of all a self-conquest. Had we but eyes to 
see, we should understand how these men are binding the future to 
their obedience. 

In Out of My Life and Thought we have the inner story of one of 
these lives. Needless to say, it is so foreign to the ruling spirit and 
the worldly wisdom of our time that it will read like fiction. In fact 
the sophisticated will pick it up and lay it down again without in- 
crease of wisdom or belief. Schweitzer, even as Gandhi and Kagawa, 
is a mystic. As such he depends upon the divine leading and both his 
power and his success depend upon the earnestness and sincerity with 
which he follows the inner conviction. His life and achievements are 
no less marvellous than his devotion. It is seldom given to one man to 
be a distinguished philosopher of history, an outstanding New Testa- 
ment scholar, the leading authority and organist in the music of Bach, 
and so remarkable a medical missionary as to have gained therein a 
world reputation. There seems to have been no end to the energy 
and strength with which he thrust himself into life, and multitudes 
should be eager to learn and capture his secret. His life and his book 
are a vast encouragement to anyone who has become convinced that 
there is no relief from the drabness of a materialistic age. Read 
Albert Schweitzer’s Out of My Life and Thought. Rae 

There is much, very much that one would wish to commend in 
Karl Adam’s Saint Augustine, the Odyssey of his Soul, but it is too 
brief and too stilted in its conception to be the book that must some 
day be written respecting the spiritual odyssey of one of the great 
spirits of all time. Will the day ever come when some thinker will 
come forth broad enough to write this odyssey without giving it the 
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hampering or belittling interpretation of Protestant or Catholic? The 
supreme issue of this little volume is to prove an orthodoxy of which 
Augustine had little thought and to narrow him to a bigoted devotee 
of a narrow faith. ok 


To bring together the brief yet significant essays that were written 
for the Goethe Anniversary was quite worth doing. Particularly as 
some of the essays present new and living discussion of Goethe’s 
work and influence. The selection is especially attractive in that it 
sets forth sometimes quite contradictory opinions. Too much of com- 
ment on Goethe is given to vapid, undiscriminating, and unjustified 
glorification, as appears in the introduction to this volume. But this 
is soon met by the more serious discussion of later essays. Dagobert 
Runes, the editor seriously claims that Goethe had an antipathy to 
philosophy, but Thomas Mann and several others show the close de- 
pendence upon Spinoza. Frederick B. Robertson calls attention to the 
casual and unsystematic nature of the oft-touted scientific discoveries 
of Goethe. Romaine Rolland presents a discussion of Goethe as a 
musician, 


All in all, it is a very fresh and valuable little book. Ree ie 
Oriental Philosophy and Its Influence on the West 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, by Svurenpranatru 
Dascurpta. Vols. I and II. Cambridge at the University Press. 
1932. Pp. x3, 620. $10.00, 

THE ORIENT IN AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISM. A 
Study of Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott. By ArrHur Curisty. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1932. Pp. xix, 382. £4.00. 

THE PERSIAN MYSTICS:ATTAR, by Marcarer Smiru. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 1932. $1.00. 


OUR PERFECTING WORLD. Zarathushtra’s Way of Life. By 
Manecxyi Nusservanyi Duara. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1930. Pp. xviii, 366. $5.00. 


One of the most important tasks in the world today, and possibly 
the most important cultural task, is the interpretation of the East to 
the West, and of the essential spirit of the West to the East, in the 
interest of mutual understanding, sympathy, and cooperation. There 
are so many impediments in the way that it is easy to declare the 
contrasting civilizations forever incompatible, and mutual under- 
standing impossible. Over against the proud and bitter reserve of the 
East Indian must be set the boastful and triumphant selt-conscious- 
ness of western society, neither of which attitudes is good for the 
world. There is a profounder spirit in the Oriental thought than the 
west has ever taken the time or the trouble to plumb; there is a 
sympathy and an altruism in western culture of which the East is 
scarcely conscious, since they know us chiefly through our over- 
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bearing and usually ignorant military class, or through our equally 
ignorant and exploiting trader. 

So far as the understanding of East by West is concerned, there 
have been many seemingly insuperable difficulties besides those of 
strange and divergent cultures. The chief one has, of course, been 
the natural difficulty of language. Next to this has been the inherent 
difficulty of Indian philosophy itself, with an idealism and mysticism 
so foreign to the western spirit as to be well nigh impossible to west- 
ern understanding. Added to these difficulties is the antagonism 
aroused in the west by the appearance of many so-called yogis who 
are not really representative of Indian scholarship and who in a way 
little short of fraud, and often with doubtful morals, have for con- 
siderable financial gains led silly women captive. A similar cheapness 
bedevils the average East Indian magazine that reaches our tables. 
Atrociously printed, and, if possible, even more atrociously “gram- 
mared,” the articles are for the most part provided by people with 
more enthusiasm than learning. Their work has been of that fanatical 
and esoteric type which does not commend itself to the thoughtful 
but rather arouses prejudice and contempt. In spite of all these draw- 
backs, however, there has been a growing appreciation of Indian cul- 
ture and a legitimate desire to know it first hand and authoritatively. 
Yet, since the appearance of The Sacred Books of the East series, 
many years have passed without anything like an adequate attempt 
to put Eastern philosophy at the service of the western scholar. 


Now comes Professor Dasgupta, trained at Oxford, with a beau- 
tiful English style and a more beautiful comprehension of the west- 
ern viewpoint, but with the East Indian’s heredity and understanding, 
to give us the essential items of Indian philosophy in a way that can 
be evaluated by the western mind. The first volume appearing ten 
years ago (reviewed in The Personalist, Vol. V, No. 1, January 1924) 
has now been reprinted and appears in conjunction with volume two, 
and the work will extend eventually to five volumes. 


Too much cannot be said for the meticulous and painstaking schol- 
arship of the author, who has ransacked many manuscripts to pro- 
duce a really priceless volume. As the first volume dealt with the 
Vedas and the Brahmanas, the Upanisads, Buddhist and Jaina phil- 
osophy, to mention only a part, so the second volume continues the 
discussion of the Sankara School of Vedanta, the philosophy of the 
Yoga Vasistha, the speculations of the Medical Schools, and the phil- 
osophy of the Bhagavad-Gita. These of the second volume are 
backed with many hitherto unpublished and almost unknown manu- 
scripts to which the author has obtained access. It is safe to say that 
for many years the work under way will form the chief gateway of 
approach by the western world to the lore of the East. Indeed, it may 
play so great a part in the new understanding that must arise as to 
prove epoch-making. 
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The style of the work is pleasing, and the work is beautifully 
printed by the Cambridge University Press. It is difficult to see 
how any library or any scholar who desires a knowledge of Indian 
philosophy can get along without these interpretive volumes. 


Reve Danke 


Much discussion has been indulged regarding the sources of trans- 
cendentalism. It has been alleged, and books have been written to 
prove, that it came from Germany by way of Hegel and Carlyle. 
Others with better reason have sought to show that the dream of the 
Over-Soul arose from an early acquaintance with Cudworth’s Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe, which Emerson found in the old Con- 
cord Manse. It seems strange that it has remained for recent students 
of the work of Emerson and the other Transcendentalists to empha- 
size the influence of direct contacts with the East Indian literature. 
Doubtless all these influences were operative. Doubtless, also, by far 
the strongest was the direct Oriental influence. In Christy’s work we 
have a consideration of these influences upon the work of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Alcott. 

The work is finely critical, indicating the differences between east- 
ern and western transcendentalism and how the western type was a 
reaction from New England Puritanism. Certain it is that between 
Emerson and the Hindus there is a vast contradiction of interpreta- 
tion, for while the latter look upon the world as evil, from which the 
soul may hope to escape only by the severest trials, Emerson re- 
fused to see any bad anywhere. In fact, his cold-bloodedness is the 
chief count against Emerson. Smugly within his ivory tower he has 
neither horror nor awe at the injustices and wrong of the world. 
Faced by the squalor and beggary of the mother and child in Man- 
chester, he could only bid his own little daughter to rejoice that she 
was born in New England, and for the starving mother he had the 
admonition, “Hear what the Morning says and believe that.” 

Such an attitude grew out of his incorrigible optimism, which 
steadfastly refused to recognize anything that would disturb the com- 
placence of his ways. Such is the besetting sin of every kind of mys- 
ticism which is wont to exalt personal peace as the great desideratum, 
when frequently it is the worst of sins. ' 

This was possibly the point most held in common with the Orient, 
for, against the Christian view of the will as the essence of man, 
Emerson held with the Brahman for knowledge. The author, as 
against Francis Grierson, William James, and Henry David Gray, 
shows convincingly that the sources of this cold-blooded optimism 
are Oriental. But it was also due to the impersonalism in the whole 
system. Rejecting personality in God led him to reject immortality, 
but, far more than that, it introduced that contempt for the individual 
which was the basis of his attitude toward the Manchester mother. 
In this he was the forerunner of the modern scientific temper. 
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The author characterizes Thoreau’s transcendentalism as of the 
ascetic type, and presents a fine criticism of this lover and child of 
nature with enough New England obstinacy mingled in to make him 
“queer.” A third section is devoted to Alcott, the propagandist, the 
only one of the three given to social inclinations. 

Christy has given us a valuable study of the transcendentalists and 
a well-balanced criticism of the sources of their Beha ae 


The influence of Plotinus has nowhere been richer than among the 
Persian Sufis. And among these none is more celebrated than Attar. 
Dr. Margaret Smith, in The Persian Mystics: Attar, has made a 
good selection from the writings of that mystic druggist of Kadkan 
and ardent lover of God, and has provided an excellent introduction. 
The publishers of the Wisdom of the East Series deserve our grati- 
tude for bringing to the layman, and at a price within the reach of 
all, the spiritual treasures of the Orient. The present volume main- 
tains the general high standard of the series. W. H.L. 

Our Perfecting World, with the secondary title, Zarathushtra’s 
Way of Life, by Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, High Priest of the 
Parsis, presents in the title a promise which it does not fulfil. We had 
hoped to find an authoritative work on the present belief and outlook 
of Zoroastrianism. We are given instead, after a very cursory view 
of Zarathushtra’s attitude toward evil, a general view of the develop- 
ment of the world religions. In no sense can the work be called his- 
torical. From beginning to end it does nothing but generalize an im- 
aginary history in the same way that our paleontologists find a skele- 
ton and paint in imagination the world of its life-time. The author 
keeps to the superstitions of this popular science, as when he dis- 
cusses primitive religion. Any “primitive” religion of today has as 
long a history and development as any other, but many of our an- 
thropologists seem determined not to discover it. Naturally, lucubra- 
tions of this kind possess little value and are a waste of time. 


RoTere 
Social and Political Ideals 


INDIVIDUALISM. An American Way of Life. By Horace M. 
Katien, Liveright, New York. 1933. Pp. x, 241. $2.00. 

THE CLASH OF WORLD FORCES. Nationalism, Bolshevism 
and Christianity. By Basi. Marruews. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1931. 

It looks a little as though the present Democratic President of the 
United States of America might resuscitate the Liberalism to which 
the last Democratic President of U. S. A. dealt such a mortal blow. 
This hope is widely entertained, not only by Democrats, Liberals, 
and Americans, and if it is even partially fulfilled, one may predict 
that Dr. Kallen’s message will obtain an extensive and enthusiastic 
hearing. For it is an impressive appeal to young America to eschew 
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alike “rugged individualism” and coquettings with Communism, and 
to return to the faith which inspired the Declaration of Independence. 
In other words, Dr. Kallen is a Liberal, an individualist, a prag- 
matist, and almost a personalist, who believes that the necessary re- 
construction of American industrial organization can be brought 
about without the sacrifice of freedom on the altars either of Fascism 
or of Socialism or of Communism. For all these are essentially tyr- 
annies, however plausibly they seek to palliate their crimes against 
human freedom by the tyrant’s plea. Against them all Dr. Kallen 
contends (p. 183) that “Democrcy has not failed, because Democracy 
has not yet had a free chance to make good. The fault lies not in 
Democracy; the fault lies in the weakness of her devotees who lack 
faith and loyalty and courage to defend her against her enemies. . . . 
Let Democrats and Individualists but clear their heads and strength- 
en their hearts and then mount guard. Then let them rewrite the 
Declaration of Independence for the world where machinery 
and science are masters.” Truly, an invigorating creed, though one 
may hesitate to admit that human nature is not to blame for the 
world-wide failures of Democracy. As, moreover, this failure has not 
to be contrasted with the manifest success of any other form of 
social structure, the True Democrat remains an ideal—like the True 
Communist and the True Aristocrat. Perhaps the true lesson to be 
learnt from the present social crisis is that the Man who can realize 
any of these ideals will have to be bred, and that we had better 
set about breeding him in good time! F.C.S.5. 


Nationalism, Bolshevism and Christianity is the subtitle of 
Matthews’ Clash of World Forces, a popular but intelligent 
presentation of the world today. Written before the last pres- 
idential election, the United States is scarcely mentioned, for 
the forces with which the author is concerned go much deeper 
than economic wealth and physical power. Not only is “rugged 
individualism” practically ignored, but “democracy” as we know it 
as well, apparently in the belief that their decline is hopeless. Democ- 
racy in some sense, however, seems to be absorbed in what the author 
groups by implication under Christianity, which involves a recogni- 
tion of personality as an end as well as a means. Indeed, for the au- 
thor the Clash of World Forces is essentially expressed in the Clash 
of World Personalities, and he dwells at length on the leaders of the 
social and political revolutions that mark our century. Hence in his 
final judgment Bolshevism is condemned insofar as it exemplifies his- 
torical materialism, and Nationalism (including Fascism) is condem- 
ned insofar as it cuts across personal relations and tends to destroy 
the integrity of personality. He writes, “It is Mussolini’s shrewd criti- 
cism of international Communism (as contrasted with nationalism) 
that ‘the unit of loyalty is too large.’ Those who are committed to 
that even wider universalism of Christianity (wider in that, unlike 
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Bolshevism, it is not confined to one class, but embraces humanity ) 
are not, however, under this disadvantage—for the unit of their 
loyalty is a Person, Jesus Christ.” (p. 165) H.J.S. 


Miscellaneous 


THE REALITY OF GOD AND RELIGION AND AGNOSTI- 
CISM, by Baron Friepricu von Hucet. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 1931. Pp. xi, 264. $4.00. 

The present volume contains portions of one, and all that remains 
of another, of two books that Baron von Hiigel left unfinished at the 
end of his life. The material in the first book, The Reality of God, 
was written in preparation for the Gifford Lectures in 1924-25 and 
1925-26, but were not delivered, due to failing health. The Introduc- 
tion confesses that the author has shifted in his later years from a 
more or less idealistic philosophy of a baptized Hegelianism to a rec- 
ognition that we are always seeking for a knowledge of the objects 
which exist prior to and after every attempt on the part of the self 
to apprehend them. He claims that in his own case it was Geology 
which made the notion that the human mind created reality a prepos- 
terous one. 

The book is not intended to be a demonstration of God but is 
intended to show those who believe in him, or who want to do so, how 
striking is the affinity between the habits of mind which man in the 
long run is always obliged to cultivate, and our belief in God. 

The criticism and analysis of the contributions in the field of ethics 
and epistemology of Plato and Aristotle, Plotinus and St. Augustine, 
Hegel, Darwin, Kant and Spencer, is penetrating and sympathetic, 
and the reader gathers the impression of a vastly cultured and cath- 
olic mind which looks back upon the past with infinite calm and poise 
and not without a sense of humor. He says: 

If one may allow oneself a little play upon words, which nev- 
ertheless conveys a very serious truth, one might say that relig- 
ious history, as far as it has moved in the light of day, has passed 
through the four stages of the “p’s”; first the priest, then the 
prophet, then the parson, then the professor; and of the four, 
if we must take any one of them quite alone, quite pure, the 
professor surely is the most intolerable; he is so in so far as he 
has been responsible for getting people to lose sight of the wood 
over all the many trees, and has helped them to see—under the 
word “priest”—inquisitors and superstition-mongers, interfering 
old women and ignorant dogmatizers.” (p. 144) 

In regard to the future of Christianity in relation to other world 
religions he presents a dilemma. Quoting the view of scholars that 
Christianity should not claim universality but that all of the larger 
religions are of divine institution and will each last until the end of 
time, he rejects the view and argues for the universality of Christian- 
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ity on the ground that if the claim of universality is not made the 
religion shrinks up into a sacristy. To argue that the universality of 
Christianity must be admitted because of what would happen to it 
if it were not does not seem to the reviewer to be impregnable logic. 
It would be, of course, impossible for a good Catholic such as the 
author to admit a third possible alternative, but one into which we are 
logically forced in case other religions are as persistent in their claim 
of universality as Christianity. That alternative is that all religions 
have within them elements of universality and elements which are 
local and partial, and that in the process of more complete under- 
standing all will be modified and a truly universal religion result. 
The second book, Religion and Agnosticism, is an intimate study 
of Sir Alfred Lyall and his attitude toward religion, especially as ex- 
pressed in his “Asiatic Studies,” which were written in India. The 
work is almost as valuable as a psychological study of the author 
as of the subject which he treats. It reveals on every page an almost 
fatherly tenderness and solicitude on account of a strain of agnosti- 
cism which appeared in the “Asiatic Studies.” Deep love and solici- 
tude are mingled with profound admiration for what he regards as 
“a cautious scholarly mind,” and “a shrewd and sincere observer.” 
Lyall as a young man in India at the age of twenty-two happened 
upon a copy of Hume’s “Inquiry,” and became captured by Hume’s 
scepticism which remained with him the rest of his life and dominated 
the studies in religion. This scepticism finds expression particularly 
in his assumption that Indian religions may be taken as norms of the 
origin, worth, and truth of religion generally. Lyall’s view that 
Euhemerism is a satisfactory explanation of the origin of religion 
is contested at length and results in a very valuable and scholarly 
chapter on the history of the subject. In spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, von Higel will not let his idol be damned by being classed 
with sceptics, and rationalists, but insists on having him in the Chris- 
tian if not the ‘Catholic fold. The following quotation will show this 
clearly: 
The fact is Sir Alfred was never, finally and cheerfully, at least 
while I knew him, a pure rationalist; more than a rationalist, 
he was an Agnostic; and, more than either, he was at his best, a 
mystic—a mystic, as we shall find, of a kind that (at bottom) 
shrank from Gnosticism and Pantheism, and that can only be 
adequately described as personalistic and Christian. (p. 223.) 
Herrsert L. SEaRLEs. 


A NEW MODEL OF THE UNIVERSE. Principles of the Psycho- 
logical Method in its Application to Problems of Science, Re- 
ligion, and Art. By P. D. Ouspensxy. Translated by R. R. 
Merron. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1931. Pp. xv, 554. 

At first sight this vast volume appears to be the work of a crank; 
for all the crank’s favorite subjects make their appearance in its 
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table of contents. The Fourth Dimension, the Secret of the Great 
Pyramid, the Tarot of the Bohemians, Yoga and Oriental Mysticism 
—in short, all the esoteric and hysteric topics figure in it. Closer 
investigation, however, leads one somewhat to modify this opinion. 
The author has indeed looked into all these matters, though it 1s 
difficult to judge how deeply; but he is by no means a crank. For 
he has kept his head, and avoided conversion to any very fantastic 
belief. He envelops himself, no doubt, in a general air of mysticism, 
but he rarely commits himself completely to any mystical doctrine. 
The explanation would seem to be that he has adopted the theory 
of truth which is favored by all crankdom, but recognizes its practical 
failure. He believes, like all the sages of the East and not a few of 
the West, that it is possible to grasp truth, conceived as the revela- 
tion of an inner essence, intuitively, by persistent meditation on a 
problem, until a flash of enlightenment arrives: but when the facts 
do not bear this out, and nothing further happens, he is too candid 
to continue to hug illusions. So his writing does not get beyond 
being interesting and suggestive, if the book is used with caution. I 
have found the account of his dreams in chapter VII particularly 
suggestive, and it is refreshing nowadays to find an author who 
entirely rejects psycho-analytic theories. On the other hand, his belief 
in the Fourth Dimension, which is as nearly reasoned out as anything 
in his book and forms the basis of many of his speculations, rests on 
the work of C. H. Hinton, and accepts the false analogy which argues 
for a transition from the third to the fourth dimension from the 
possibility of passing from ‘flatland’ to our three-dimensional world. 
It should have been pointed out that this analogy is false, because 
flatland is only an abstraction; as, also, that when modern physics 
make time the ‘fourth dimension’ of space, they are only talking in 
metaphors and not committing themselves to anything suprasensible. 
They are only pleading for an inclusion of their history into the 
scientific descriptions of physical objects, and for a (partial) undoing 
of the abstractions which had extracted a conceptual space and time 
out of the given magma of ‘Becoming.’ ECS&: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. Revised edition. By 
WitHetm Jerusatem.. Translation by Cuartes F. Sanpers. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1932. Pp. xvii, 526. $2.50. 


Though the new Jerusalem has been translated and revised to suit 
American tastes, the mark of the European is still upon it. Compare, 
for instance, the forbidding heading of division two, “The Propae- 
deutic (Preparatory) Disciplines,” with the alluring title of a recent 
American text, “An Invitation to Philosophy.” Jerusalem’s Introduc- 
tion is well written, systematic and comprehensive; it combines the 
European policy of writing texts from a definite position with the 
European tendency to emphasize the historical nature of philosophy. 
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Perhaps it is too good a book for most introductory classes.—H.J.S. 


ETHICS, Revised Edition. By Joun Dewey and James H. Turts. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 1932. Pp. xiii, 528. 

A well-known philosopher has privately condemned the Ethics of 
Dewey and Tufts on the ground that it treats man’s moral problems 
as though they were fundamentally open questions, instead of laying 
a firm foundation of moral precepts for the guidance of obstreperous 
youth. To this (in the company of Socrates) the authors must plead 
guilty, for in keeping with the pragmatic point of view, they em- 
phasize the constructive, selective, and human character of moral 
action. Yet, just because they do place the burden of moral choice 
on the individual, their book, in contrast to the pious but decadent 
eclecticism of most ethics texts, possesses moral force as well as 
ethical information. In keeping with the problems of today, the book 
lays special emphasis upon the social and genetic aspects of morality. 


The thought as well as the style of this book is comparatively 
difficult. H.Jss: 
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